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President Roosevelt's refusal! to 
“make a speech” on the lines suggested, 
with so delightful a vagueness, by cer- 
tain railway officials, should put an end 
to a chapter of absurdities. The gentle- 
men referred to have been reiterating 
two assertions—that the “campaign 
against the railroads’ was solely respon- 
sible for the Wall Street disturbances, 
and that all such troubles would be end- 
ed if the President would only “make a 
speech.” What was to be contained in 
this mysterious “speech,” no railway 
oracle has told us; we suspect that none 
of them has been able to make an intel 
ligible suggestion to the President. The 
reason is that they knew all the time, 
first, that “railway regulation” did not 
cause the crash in stocks, except in so 
far as the clamor of the railway men 
frightened their own shareholders; and, 
second, that Mr. Roosevelt could neither 
do nor say anything which would alter 
the situation as to the railway legisla- 
tion. The Railway Rate bill has been 
enacted into law; what the States pro 
pose is a question which the States will 
themselves decide. As for the grave 
contention that a law proposing to keep 
the “water” out of railway incorpora- 
tions would destroy vast amounts of in- 
vested capital, even school-children know 
that legislation cannot be retroactive. 


It may be modesty for Secretary 
Taft’s brother, in acting as the spokes- 
man of his Presidential boom, to elim- 
inate personalities and declare this “a 
direct contest between the friends of 
the Administration of President Roose- 
velt and his opponents.” It is certainly 
not good political sense. If Taft were a 
man of small and unimpressive person- 
ality, lacking in moral fibre, incompe- 
tent in statecraft, there might be some 
point in thus reducing him to a sort of 
proxy, a mere abstraction representing 
somebody else’s record. But he is none 
of these things. He would have been 
an available candidate even if there had 
never been such a man as Roosevelt. 
These tactics are as unfair to the Secre- 
tary himself as they are to the Republi- 
can voters of Ohio, who, after produc. 
ing from their own ranks three former 
Presidents, certainly should be suppos 


ed capable of recognizing the right man | is 
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Water competition bye 
more and more as the one ermanent 


safeguard against railroad extortion 
President James J. Hill of the Gre 

Northern makes the further suggestion 
that improvement of waterways may re 
lieve the present freight congestion 
“There has been in the past he said 
“a feeling among some railroad men 
that waterway 
inimical to railway interests I do not 
think it would, and if this idea has not 
already wholly disappeared, it is in a 


fair way of doing so soon.’ In the 


popular mind, certainly, the idea that 
the railroads alone are sufficient to the 
transportation needs of the country is 
no longer held. This feeling we have 
seen expressed in the revival of rivet 


traffic last year in several streams where 


it had been suspended for a long time, 


and indications multiply that there are 


to be other instances of the same kind 
this coming season. Mr. Hill's interview 
will probably lend impetus to the organ 
ized demand for more money for river 
and harbor improvement This vear's 
appropriation bill was in excess of the 
$50,000,000 which the Waterways Con 
gress asks to have allowed annually 
Even an appropriation of that amount 
every year would merely equal about 
one-quarter of our outlay on the army 


and navy 


The English are quicker than we in 
seme things. Our Philippine insurree 
tion ended long before their Boer war 


Yet complete’ self-government, with 


the defeated Boers in the saddlk 
will have been in working order for at 
least five months before our Filipinos 


elect their first General Assembly The 
President’s order, signed on Thursday 
night, leaves the date indeterminate 
but the Philippine Commission had al 


ready fixed July 30 for the balloting 


The appearance at Washington of the 
commissioners to be chosen at the same 
time will be a novel and significant ine 

aent in the next Congre Secretary 
Taft, in a statement before a House 
committee, when the project for creating 
first under 
consideration, remarked that the new 
body would doubtless “begin by trying 
to pass acts for the complete regenera 
tion of mankind.” Practical legislation 
an art that neither they nor any oth 


development would be 
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corporated places having 8,000 or more 
inhabjtants has increased by nearly 16 
per cent In other words, the enormous 
rowth in Chicago and New York has 
heen paralleled in most urban centres 
At the same time, it should be noticed 
that all our great cities, with the excep 
tion of the two mentioned, fall below 
the general urban rate of 16 per cent 
Thus St. Louis has increased only 12.8 
per cent., Philadelphia 10.2 per cent 
Baltimore § per cent., and Boston 7.5 
per cent. The inference would seem to 
be that the rush from the country to 
the cities is directed chiefly towards the 
mall towns because of contiguity, and 
our two monster cities because they are 
monstrously large, and only in a minor 


degree to cities that can show but a 


puny half or three-quarter million peo 
ple: or else that such half-way cities as 
Boston, Philadelphia, and St. Louis act 


is pumping stations and feeders for the 


apitals of the East and West respe« 


The defeat of the attempts to do away 
with the Pennsylvania State Constabu 
iry is of more than local significance 
One of the numerous repeal bills passed 
the House, but none will become law 
Thus ends another effort of organized 
bor to weaken the police power of a 
state The "National Guard has been 

ailed directly and indirectly in vari 
ous quarters; the prompt attack on the 
new State constabulary is clear test! 
mony to its effectiveness. But aside from 
the labor-union aspect of the question 
muster out of the Pennsylvania force 
would have discouraged efforts now 
making elsewhere to establish similar 
organizations 
needed than in the South, where long 
practically 


Nowhere are they more 


stretches of country are 
without any police protection, either 


|} ngainst lynchers or the ind!vidual ertm 








inal, and where the sheriffs, as else 
where, are often cowardly or inefficient 
Two years ago it was hard to get any 


one in the South to see that a State con 


tabulary would be one of the best means 
‘of preventing race trouble. To-day many 
hav come to a different 


In South Carolina, for example, a con 


point of view. 


tabular measure has been under dis 
cussion in the Legislature The suc 
cess of the Pennsylvania experiment has 
had mucl » do with this change of feel- 
Public opinion will, we think, cordial- 
rand jury in its indict 

ment of Ira A. MeCormick, the general 
iperintendent of the New York Cen- 

t { A. H. Smith, the general man- 
f I carelessness leading up 

to the Woodlawn wrecl It is incon 
ceivable that this, the worst of the Cen- 
tral long list of accidents, should go 


unpunished Nobody suffered for the 


tunnel accident 
the Hasting 
whose 


When the 


recipitated a 


not even the brake 


wreck, 


man, culpability was beyond 


doubt roadbed gave way 


and | train into the river 


at Garrisons, no one paid the penalty; 
the Central, having at last awakened toa 


realization of its dangerous condition 
So far as 
of the re 


Woodlawn 


trengthened Its road 


merely 
laymen can judge, the guilt 


ponsible officials in the 


wreck has been clearly proved Both 
engines were partly disabled, the engi 
neer was untrained, the speed danger 


ously high, and the roadbed at the curve 


had been reported in bad condition If 


| the choice 


no one went to jail for | 


under these circumstances no one 18S to 
be punished, the New York Central 
hould not wonder that the mass of the 
voters does not believe that the Public 
Creibithe bill ean be made too stringent, | 
! o far as it affects the railroads and 
heir om tion 

the result of the establishment of J 
the General Edueation Board and the 
(‘art i Foundation for the Advance 
ment of Teaching, there has been more 


irreful and intelligent serutiny of edu 


itiona onditions in our colleges than 
had « before been attempted At 
last we are in a fair way to know both 
the actual status of the so-called higher 


educatior ind to ascertain which of the 


multitude of colleges’ and “universi 


they ire what they pretend to be The 
name signifies nothing, for, as the Car 
negie report says, “it Is not uncommon 
to find flourishing high schools which 
bear one or the other of these titles.” 


rhe administrative boards of the two 
funds 
help 
shall constitute the college in 
It is within their province to insiat, for 


their purposes, upon certain definite re- 


plainly have it In their power to 
what 
America 


determine fundamentally 


quirements for admission, a curriculum 


certain definite 


leading in 





directions, | er. 


; the small 
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this country is largely in the hands of 
and not the great 
The latter, from the nature 
few; 
does 


colleges, 
universities. 
of the 


while the 


destined to be 
many. it 
not matter that these many colleges are 


Case, are 


former are 


small, so long as they do actual college 
The lack of the lavish, and often 
bewildering, opportunity for selection in 


work. 


universities with their unwieldy classes, 
is partly offset by the more definite char- 
acter and clearer-cut purpose of the 
narrower range of courses offered, while 
the smaller classes mean closer contact 
with the and with one’s fel- 


college, to 


teacher 
The 
chance and take its proper place in the 
system of education that is surely com- 
ing in the United States, never- 
theless, be a college in fact. It is not 
that the colleges shall be all 
historical development and 
environment will differentiate 
them; and it will often be best for them 
to maintain their characteristic indi- 
Their courses of study may 
indefinitely; and whether they 
favor an elective system, a prescribed 
system in whole or in part, or a group 
system will make little difference, pro- 
vided they have a teaching equipment 
sufficient to attain their ends. Their 
admission requirements, however, from 
Maine to Mexico, should be substantial- 
ly the rate in 
mark the 
distinguished 


lows small 


must, 


necessary 
alike, for 
specific 


viduality. 
vary 


same—at any those es- 


sentials which beginning of 


the higher as from sec- 


ondary education. 


One of the reasons advanced by the 
Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
Education in support of a system of 
trade schoo!s for children between four- 


een and sixteen yvears of age, is stated 


is follows 


Boy are not wanted in most of the 
killed 
ars of age The 
number of boys and girls from fourteen to 


industries until they are sixteen 


total result is a greater 
ixteen years of age, most of whom are at 


work in various kinds of juvenile occupa- 


tion in which they learn no trade, are 
ubject to little, if any, beneficial general 
ducation, and often to much harmful edu- 


cation from shifting experience and envir- 


conment 


The argument is sound, and none the 
less so because it states succinctly the 
of the function of public 
getting more 
and more The school 
has not only its positive use, to teach 
children, but also a negative function, 
to keep children out of harm. In this 
State we have tied together the opera- 
tion of the compulsory-education law 
with our child-labor regulations, by 
making strict enforcement of the one a 
preventive against violation of the oth- 
The summer school gives the chil- 


double view 


education which we are 


ready to accept 


seize its | 


of subjects presented by the | 








ond an adequate organization and | dren a comparatively cool spot to play 
equipment. The higher education of|in. The evening school keeps young 


children, in their most susceptible years, 
from the maleficent adult surroundings 
of the factory and the shop. 


France is not living up to her tradi- 
tions of cosmopolitan intuition and sym- 
pathy—for example, in regard to the 
tariff. The French Government is said 
to be angry with us because we have 
shown no desire to meet her at least 
part of the way in finding some means 
to mitigate the rigorous, though inspir- 
ed, provisions of our law. Impatient 
the Gallic spirit has generally been rec- 
ognized to be, but that the French Gov- 
ernment should grow petulant because a 
reciprocity treaty which it proposed in 
1897 has so far failed to receive atten- 
tion in Congress, is a little too much. 
We are Anglo-Saxons: we refuse to be 
coerced or to be hurried off our feet by 
weak-kneed, mawkish, mollycoddle sen- 
timents of international generosity. 
What would these irritable Frenchmen 
have? Is not the Dingley act in the 
hands of its friends? Germany—well, 
Germany, in its rough Teutonic fashion, 
got tired and kicked up a row and had 
somehow to be attended to. But la belle 
France, we thought, had better manners 
than that. Friendship is a beautiful 
thought, but charity begins at home, and 
virtue assailed will stand patter than 
ever. 


Out of the confiscated papers of Mer. 
Montagnini, the Papal representative 
who was expelled from Paris last De 
cember, France bids fair to develop a 
sensation as exciting, for the time being, 
as that which followed the publication 
of the Hohenlohe memoirs. We look, 
however, to a different result. The Ger- 
man Chancellor’s memoirs brought out 
the truth. It is difficult to say what 
will be brought out by the publication of 
excerpts, paraphrases, and vague allu- 
sions from the seized Pepal documents, 
in this or that newspaper, save increas- 
ed bitterness of party feeling and the 
appearance of a whole crop of personal 
enmities such as arose from the Drey- 
fus case. To attain truth in France you 
must chercher la femme; to conceal 
truth you must chercher le cahier or le 
dossier. The Figaro wilt publish fac- 
similes of two leticrs written by a well- 
known ex-Minister to a celebrated lead- 
cr of the Extreme Right showing that 
the Government was courting the Vati- 
can. Thereupon the Matin will declare, 
on the word of an “anonymous author- 
ity,” that it understands the writer of 
the letters to have been Monsieur Du- 
pain, and the Aurore will retort that 
the letters as photographed were stolen 
and incomplete, and that if published in 
their “Integrity,” they would throw quite 
a different light upon the matter. Duels 
follow as a matter of course, and in the 
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Chamber, Clemenceau is accused of sell 
ing the country to England, and in turn 
accuses M. Delcassé of selling it to Ger 
many and the Pope. The full horror of 
the battle comes later, after a general 
amnesty has been published, in the form 
of a flood of Vemoitres wfimes and 


Pieces justifncatives 


It is hard, indeed, that a German Im 
perial chancellor and an Italian min 
ister of foreign affairs cannot meet for 


pleasant two-hours’ chat without be 


ing suspected of discussing the Hague 
Conference or the Triple Alliance. The 
latter topic, according to general opin 
ien, would seem to have been the prin 
cipal subject of the recent conversation 
between Prince von Biilow and Signor 
littoni We are told that the existence 
of the Triple Alliance is threatened by 
owing dissension between Italy and 
Austria, and indubitably the events ofl 
the last few vears have tended both to 
harpen the feeling of reciprocal dis 
trust and to remove the necessity of 
lial\’s clinging to a partner she detest: 
by bringing her into vastly improved 
relations of amity with France The 
riotous attacks on Italian university stu 
dents at Innsbruck of some vears ago 
ire not forgotten in Italy in the near 
East her aspirations are in conflict with 
these of Austria-Hungary: and very re 
cently there have been reports of actual 
a'arm felt in Italian Government circles 
{ Austria’s military preparations on 
her southwestern frontier. Recently pub 
lished revelations dealing with the orig 
ins of the Triple Alliance have shown 
us that England’s acquiescence in its 
provisions, in so far as they affected the 
Mediterranean balance of power, Was 
ene of the reasons which made Italy ac 
cept the alliance. With England so de 
cidedly on the side of France, the situa 


tion for Italy must also change 


With the opening of what promises 
io be a prolonged agrarian debate, the 
Russian Duma has entered on that “con 
structive” programme of “fruitful” leg 
islation to which it has been so repeat 
edly urged by the Stolypin Ministry. The 
discussion, it must be confessed, begin 
under no favorable auspices. Here, as in 
the question of amnesty, the Ministry 
bas anticipated the Duma’s dec’sion b 
nnouncing its absolute disapproval of 
the principle of expropriation on vari 
ous forms of which the vast majority of 
the deputies are bent. In other words, 
no broad solution of the land question ts 
to be attempted, and the peasants are 
to be satisfied only by means of the 
present machinery of purchase and re 
sale through land banks, with resort to 
expropriation in exceptional cases. That 
the Government should boldly announce 
its opposition to radical change Is in line 
with the general policy of “strong-hand 
¢d reform,” with greater stress on the 
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adjective than the nour 


Perhaps the 


Duma coneiliator attitude hithert™ 
! served only to stret ‘ the Min 
trv s beliel i t ‘ ‘ ‘ hold the 
eount in chee} 0 perhay both the 
Dun s peaceful att le a he Mini 
S ageressive confnidence meed tron 
knowledge tha he Ove ona zeal 
| i sackening for he " he 
| patches say that the great 1 of speal 
ler in the dehate are to be ype in 
whose remarks w t 
tle to a solution of the que or Hiow 
| old Tolstov’s wratl wi | nie 
these words and ju Love awvel 
and statesmen though the turn o 
to be, these peasant debates izht a 
least to tell us what i he ith abo 


the agrarian situation 


Hiow serious the situation in Ruma 
nia indicated by the fact that Conserv 
atives and Liberals in the Chamber of 
Deputies have agreed to bury their dif 
lerences in order t« make eommor 
cause against nmecreasit jmarehy Ihre 
(Conservative Minist under Cantacnu 
mene ha heer replaced 1 a Libera 
Cabinet unde the veteran Sturdza. whe 
“a Premier from 1901 to 1905 wa ne 


cessful n coping with the disastrou 
results of a great financial crisis which 


visited the country in 1899. and in re 


establishing the finances on a sound 
basis by dint of rigid econom The 
Conservative on the other hand, have 
inclined to a policy of heavy taxation 
and broad expenditure. The Rumanian 
Government enjoy a monopoly of to 
bacco, matches, salt. and plaving cards 
exacts a direct capitation tax of one 
dollar and a half per annum, and levies 
in income tax of 6 per cent. on houses 
nd from 5% to 12 per cent. on farm 
properts With a population of some 
ix million the nation has a debt of 
about $275. 000.000 or nearly $50 per 
head. This is just about twice the per 
capita deb of the United State The 
annual expenditure of about $50,000,000 
vould show the same proportional ex 
penditure as in the United States, for a 
country whose wealth and resources are 
so inferior to our own. In other words 
the Rumanian peasant would appear to 
he as heavily taxed as the Russian peas 
ant: and if we add to this grievance the 
evil of absentee landlordism, we can 
grasp at least one of the conditions that 


have led to the present uprising 


Reports of a renewal of Moslem fa 


naticism in Morocco. directed chiefl 
against Franes raise he questic whe 
ther that Power, like En nd, has, as i 
often asserted, a “Pan Islami problem 
on its hands. The Quinzane Colonial 
presents a condensed report by a French 


official who devoted the greater part of 
last vear to investigating the situation 
in the French West African possessions 
His conclusion js decidedly in the nega 


\f The ‘ ou i ls the 
} amy nized Tie om ‘ } té 
nd he variou ord i 
wl } ‘ , , vided 
ent t 
i ' } 
‘ ! ‘ 
i ul ol ‘ { 
( false l ) 
on Amor t} ‘ | 
‘ ‘ of ar one ordet 
‘ ime political a he 
‘ i ‘ fro! mi 
4) ‘ te ‘ tal he ' 
ara f ‘ religiou leace 
‘ ‘ thre co { { r ‘ 
Guinea to Algeria, claimit 
{ of j es 1 , 
Prophe ‘ nt nd ha ‘ 
ho } nade he rin oM 
I} ef otten cre ) Ihie 
( til ‘ 
| 
i 
1 | 
’ ’ | ‘ 
Ve thie thre« ‘ ‘ ‘ 
he Kadriva i hye | 
‘ rd two me ‘ ‘ i 
Mauretania and the | 


In anticipation ! ! 
the new It ! tie | 
he eb } i ‘ | 
Liberal cH iH 
wi be aga ! o ¢ 
in in tri Pai ‘ Ih 
that he h een a gre t nee 1s 
md Tk9s vhen he f ved ! 
ported Gladstone in ocath | 
eparate Pa iment Phere he 
no like hood ha the ( i 
(iovernim t \ lno ‘ ‘ , } 
The Iris} hemise ‘ ‘ 
Something ke il Irish ¢ 4 
nm extension of ! ‘ of t 
overnine raat ated t the Conse 
tive ; thout.all that x pected 
present Kven again th mere bes 
ning of Home Rule, however, Mr. Ba 
four is ra ng his party to offer a 
ter opposition. In a speech to the Ir 
i nionist the other dav thi tatean 
80 mildly philosophical a ' ‘ 
luiged in violent language. He spoke « 
the criminal leg lative cor 
he tiberal in connection with ft} 
Hiome Rule bill Just what he m 
not clear; but apparently he dread 


the passage of a moderate Home R 


bill by the Commons, then its thre 
out h thre Lord and thie 
heightened nuxitation tor thre rote 


abolition of the upper ho ‘ 

the Torie are 89 secure er 

Kut if the country really ik 
Lords and the Tories, the Liber 
imply he rush nz on their owr r 
nd there would be no occasion fi 


Balfour te get #o excited 
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VEW AUTHORS OF PROSPERITY 


Embittered railwa men and their 
CKe ® now following a 

‘ j of a onan 

! h-tariff beneficiarte rhe peak a 
! ‘ nd resentfu of 
! ) el road 1 the ound 
iret blow oul u 1 

pre Phe eti m familia 
\ ‘ ) vith ! howin he 
I nt oT 1 nve ed 

| ted 0 I \ intere 

i ‘ ‘ eq Ve 
isked to Zt ipon the huge month 

i ind the eat army ot em 

) her he question 1 isked 

\ i ndemnation can be oo severe 
far the } ul that would impert 
of in ind » Vital 

na | W l-bein l) ou 

‘ Ame n if 

\ he } ! re ected manufactul 
we ! been long we omed to 

! it | i hnment It ha otten 
en put in the most brutal form. When 
Republicans in Massachusett whether 
ted at the blind and porcine greed 

tl extreme high-tariff men ol 
Tih] 1 1 in enlightened desire to 


t fresh life into their own manufac 


by admitting raw mat®rials free 

have poken up for tariff reduction, the 
nery 1 has come from Pennsylvania 
ind Ohio: “Stop that. unless vou want 
ee gra growing in the streets of 
Boston’ roday, we are beginning to 
hear the ime raucous voices on the 


irt of railway magnates. “Why, we are 
authors and upholders of the 
nprecedented prosperity of this coun 

nd dare you level an accusing fin 


er, or direct a restraining statute, at 


hi i new use of prosperity as a 
fetich omething to conjure with, some 
thing by which to excite unreasonable 

rejudice ind provoke the worst pa 

ons of the human breast There is a 
ense in which. unfortunately, our na 
onal prosperity ha hecome like the 
Diana of the Ephesians 


hout about it In the market-place 





for the pace of two hours if anybody 
indertake to do anything which can 
me In deapite of our prized 
idol We make this a convenient ub 

itute for calm reason I terically to 
firm that prosperity is in danger, ha 
heen the only pollitieal or moral argu 
ment needed It has stayed the hand 
of all Republican tariff-reformers, from 
t It 


ha killed treaties ind blocked = reel 


lioosevelt down, these many ve 


procits irrangement No wonder that 
the ratiwayv tIntere would like to an 
nex so potent a political forces It is 
evident that the ire trving valorou 


to do so by creating the Impression that 


the President's attitude. wiih such State 


measures as the Public Commissions 
bill, pending at Albany, spells panic and 
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po'nts to shrunk markets, closed fac | this remarkable convention, which sat 


tories, and political upheaval 

matter we need to keep a 
uly head and hold an even balance 

General prosperity is, or may be made, 
great national blessing If it means 


ncreasing comfort and health and op 


portunity and education for the masses | 


of the population; new leisure and power 


to drill the raw world for the march of 


mind; the purification of society and of | 


polities, as men are left more free from 


the struggle for existence, in order to 
trive for purer manners and better laws 

then abounding prosperity may truly 
bring joy to the heart of philosopher 
nd patriot alike But there is another 
side to it Mounting wealth may mean 
declining civie duty As bank accounts 
expand, consciences may contract. Pros 
perity may be made use of to induce 
men in office to “dodge and palter with 
1 public crime.” If this be too much 
the case if money-getting and money- 
keeping be made superior to all ques 
tion of public justice, then we are 
bound to say of a state of prosperity 
thus perverted to base uses, what Words- 
worth said of the insensate rush of Eng 


ishmen to be rich, a hundred years 


azo, “This is idolatry 

We do not believe that railroad mana 
gers, or monopolies sheltered by the 
tariff, have anything to gain, in the long 
run, by attempting to divert attention 
from the real issue. To identify their 
own contentment with the nation’s well 
being will not long be possible. The 
question really before us has to do with 
a sound publie policy. Should there be 

larger publicity in the management of 
these great properties, which are defined 
by the law as affected with a public in 
terest? Should the States take firmer 
control of the railway corporations 
which they themselves have created? 
Ought blackleg 


e brought, not only under a 


methods of railway 


finance to | 
moral stigma, but if possible within the 
reach of the Penal Code? If we answer 


all these questions in the affirmative, 


| 


then there is nothing for it but to press | 
| ed.” Oklahoma proposes to equal or 


on the movement to secure those public 
nd Men who oppose, and who raise 
the old ery that prosperity is endanger 
ed, will also raise the old suspicion that, 
likethe alarmed standpatter, what they 
really fear to be in danger is their li 

‘ 


cense o prey upon the people. 


1 NEW STATE'S IDEAS 

Chances to fit out a new ecommon- 
wealth with appropriate laws and Iinsti- 
tutions come seldom nowadays The 
new Constitution of Oklahoma, drafted 
by a delegate convention for submission 
© the people next August, is the first 
uch instrument put together since Utah 
was admitted, more than ten years ago 
If there was ever doubt that the people 
of Oklahoma have ideas of thelr own, 
it was dispelled by the deliberations of 


for 115 days and used up so much of 
appropriation that 
there is serious doubt whether enough 
is left to pay for the first State elec- 


the Congressional 


tion. Oklahoma’s freedom does not 
broaden slowly down from precedent to 
precedent, but comes all at once and 
complete. Few vested rights impede the 
consummation of projects in which the 
people believe as a matter of abstract 
principle Newspaper dispatches call 
the new instrument “the only State Con- 
stitution to be produced under modern 
conditions.” As a matter of fact, it un- 
doubtedly comes nearer than any other 
document in existence to expressing the 
ideas and aspirations of the day. 

That Oklahoma would adopt a good 
many so-called “radical” ideas was, we 
suppose, generally expected: but the ac- 
tual performance must surprise every 
one. It is a bad habit of States, which 
was pointed out by Mr. Bryce, and has 
grown much worse since his first visit, 
tc embody ordinary statutory provisions 
in their Constitutions. “Otherwise,” the 
champions of some particular reform 
sometimes naively say, “they might re- 
If the 
statements of the local press are to be 


peal our law if it didn’t suit.” 


relied on, the new Oklahoma Consti- 
tution is absolutely the longest on rec- 
ord. It is so long that the newspapers 
seem to have no idea of printing its full 
text until they are paid for it out of 
publie funds. A considerable proportion 
o* this space is filled with matter which 
in other States appears in the ordinary 
session laws. That some stones were 
rejected by the builder must be admit- 
ted. Woman suffrage was defeated by a 
few votes. Negro disfranchisement and 
the “Jim Crow” car are not mentioned, 
because of the fear that a Constitution 
containing them would not be approved 
by the President Our best informa- 
tion is that a determined effort will be 
made to engraft them after Oklahoma is 
irrevocably a State. 

But no other Commonwealth can long- 
er make a claim to be called “advanc- 


surpass each of her sister States in that 
State’s own specialty. The draft con- 
tains a prohibitory clause far more rigid 
than the Maine law, in that it forbids 
the introduction as well as the sale of 
liquor. Oregon’s latest pattern of in- 
itiative and referendum is taken over, 
with direct primary laws as comprehen- 
sive as those of Wisconsin and Missis- 
sippi, including a practically popular 
choice of Senators. Elective State offi- 
cers are forbidden to succeed them- 
selves, after Missouri's plan for prevent- 
ing office-holding rings. Railways are to 
be really kept from owning coal lands, 


|as they are supposed to be in Pennsyl- 


vania. An elective State railroad com- 
mission, with large powers, follows the 
pattern of Montana. The books of cor- 
porations are to be as accessible to State 
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inspection as they are in Texas. Massa tor Professor Toutsa\ of the Uni 
chusetts is not more hostile to stock versity of Tananarivo w 3A \ ‘there 
watering. A fellow-servant law, such as | can be no doubt that these two hundred 
is being fought for by labor organiza time-stained advertising pages of the 
tions in many States, is here a part of | Straphanger’s M } wit} 
the Constitution. So far as we know finitely greater clear 3; wi hese 
this is likewise the first to provide in | primitive Yankees rea We 
so many words for a two-cent-per-mile “What was the ave ‘ f ‘ 
passenger fare. American family ab« the ir 1907 
There is an alternative proposition Professor Toutsavoir wi And he 
to be sure, a Constitution on the old will answer, “About twelve ¢ thirteen 
fashioned plan, confining itself to funda Thet fact is clear ‘ hed 1 
mental law and leaving legislative ex iccession of ful é ad , 
periments for future lawmaking bodies vertisements dealing with the me s of 
This is a sort of minority report draft- | variou r it machine , 
ed by the twelve Republican members of iterature for home readit The exe 
the Constitutional Convention of 112. | tion, judged by the stat of modert 
They intend to make rejection of the | technical attainments, is, 1 ! v, of 
comprehensive and idealistic Constitu the crudest: and time oo. } dems 
tion their party issue, but, as the indi ts destructive worl 1 he trained 
cations go, with very meagre chances of | eve can stil! make out circle of face 
success. ranging from rayv-haired a Oo ear 
That the forty-sixth State is going to | infan rouped about a phonograp!) 
be in the long run less level-headed iscoursir the sweetest 1 e.to jude 
than its predecessors there is no rea frem the radiant delight in eve coun 
son to suppose. It is inhabited, as the tenance We turn ‘ wnother scene 
census shows, by the purest native stock | entitled ‘The Pleasure of Home 4 
to be found anywhere on the Continent. | mechanical piano is sounding one of out 
If all the radical features of the Con- | own Che pin’s marches under the soft 
stitution do not work in practice, they | touch of a slender voune woman in 
can be amended. The real significance | white A vouth with extraordinarily 
of the experiment is that it reverses | broad shoulders leans against the piano 
the ordinary burden of proof, the cus- | Greamily studying the upturned face of 


tomary presumptions of politics. What | the player tehind her, attentively lis 
would be elsewhere entrenched interests | tening, are three young girls, remark 
or specially privileged corporations | ably alike in appearance, the eldest 
must take the réle of innovators. A | about thirteen, the youngest about nine 
spectacle more delightful to the ‘West In one corner. on the floor. two little 


ern eye than that of magnates and cap- haired infant are busy 


tains of industry suing for a chance to | 


boys and a golder 


at their games with building-blocks and 
enter the State is hard to imagine. In | picture-books Watching them fondls 


the end, however, Oklahoma, toning down | matronlv looking woman of 


we see a 

its drastic legislation, is likely to arrive | thirty-five smiling up at a strong-faced 
at just about the same pitch which her | clean-shaven man. some five vears het 
neighbors have attained by laboriously | elder In a cosevy nook. half-concealed 
toning-up their statutes. by curtains, are an aged couple, listen 
|} ing in religious silence. With such evi 
| dence before us we may be certain that 
WHAT WE REALLY ARE the whole outcry about race-suicide 
Concerning “The American Common- | which has come down to us from the 
wealth,” Mr. Bryce said the other day: | writers and politicians of that time had 
The book was really written by your- | _ other basis man ® desire for noto 

selves. It was put together out of many | riety and public office 
conversations I had, not only with states- | What were the chief occupations if: 
men in the halls of Congress, but at din those days? Professor Toutsavoir will 
ner parties, on the decks of steamers, in answer his own question “First, the 
smoking cars, with drivers of wagons on painting of cottage roofs and varnishing 
Western prairies, with ward politicians | of house floors and furniture Qne tn 
Ons Cy SReNee. dustry was completely monopolized by 
The historian of the distant future who | men the other seemed largely in the 
shall attempt to reconstruct the archaic | hands of the women. Contrary to what 
civilization of America in the twentieth usually believed, the Americans of 
century will, in lieu of such sources of | that period builded for all time and with 
information, resort to the advertising | a sensitive eve for the beautiful Else 


sections of our magazines. There the | what is the significance of these various 
higher critic will find revealed a wealth | pigments apd stains advertised to keep 
of sociological data which he will re | the roof from leaking for fifty years 
gard as all the more valuable because | and not to fade? Nor is there more 
it was the spontaneous expression of a | truth in the accepted belief that the 


American women of that time were the 
spoiled creatures of idleness and pleas 
ure. We see them in pie- 
tures, unmindful of 


nation’s universal needs and character 

“Whatever may have been the 
conditions in life, literature, and 
that the early Americans strove 
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ideal 
art 
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dome whic WRS a 
of the 


before 
entire family 


intense ticity 


stle age finds a striking 


example. I have meas I write a 


ture showing abso 


the 


an 
in perusal of ten out of the sixty 
volumes of Histories 
Ages” The fami 
faithful his side 


the 


eight 

All 
his 

iding 


‘Stories and 
head of the 
help-mate by 

of Paul's 
lad in the midst 


exploit 


with 


is re story journey to 


two are 


of 


Tarsu 
Hanniba 


horr of i 


young 
orches 
of infur 


against 


tving tft 


number 


ated 
the 


} 
oOose 


them 

hahyv j 2} 
of a 
the carcasses 
Rocky 


rieking with 


hunter proud 


of a 
Mount 


large 
iin griz 
of the 
he 


} bye 
word ( 
be 


actions they 


‘As to the philosophica liefs 


early Americans, only a an 
said 
In 


were purely 


or, for that matter, need 
their 
that fs 
sential unity 
This is shown 
inclination to find 
ills, political 
a single principle. 
for in 


might 


their thoughts and 


monistic they were 


the e 


universe 


impressed by which 


rules in the 


? } 


arlv bv their 


for aH 


bodily 


particu 
a remedy human 


social, or in 
school, 
that 


indefinitely 


There was a very large 


giance, which helleved sin 
he banished death 


poned by adopting an exclusive diet of 


and post 


peanuts and grapefruit; and some ex 


tremists within the school even asserted 
that to eat both peanuts and gegraj- 
fruit was irrational dualism, and 0 
went in for peanuts alone, dubbing 
their opponents ‘pragmatists.’ Or 
ers gave their adherence to uncooked 
| cats, others to all-wheat bread, othe 
to dried figs, others to bananas, others 
to buttermilk, and so on. This absolute 
insistence on unity of purpose and aim 
has come down to us classically embod 


| led in the pregnant 8a) 


ng attributed by 
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ome to the semt-mythical Nebraska | case only by evading the conditions of 


Man, by other to the poetess who call 
1 herself the Girl from Paris: ‘1 want 
what | want when I want it.’ 


LITERATURE THE FOR OF ARI 


love nee Manet and the Impression 


came o their own we have had it 
nned nfo u that to be literary i 
bout the most despicable quality in 
neir ‘ eu ture This has become 
he vel os of the tudios Atmo 
ere held to be the only thing rea 
th painting, linear pattern or ba 

of color blot the only grace ad 

I Such exaggeration wa in 
table din a way salutary, for the 


sine irt had so fallen that it was 


fo regain consciously and with 


nm cel in rudimentary conceptions of 
n that at all healthy periods of art 
had simp heen taken for granted. The 
had to assert himself, a_ little 
erhaps, against the mere 

itor « tory-teller 
Inconsistent], these worshipper of 


ment and detractors of letters appeal 
1 fo precedent Let us imitate the un 
ered fantasy of a Gliorgione, they 
ad Let us emulate the wilder inven 
tions of the Gothic masters Now, re 
ent investigation has shown that not 


the exuberant geniuses of the Ital 


Rena ince were in league with lit 

but actually submissive to it 

! Wickhoff has taught us that we 
' interpret the fantasies of Titian 
nd Gio one in the light of well-known 
tin text We have learned that Bot 

' t be rewarded as In a fashion 
Illustrator of Poliziano and Leon 

| tista Alberti, while even the most 
ind personal compositions of a 

liero di Cosimo were dictated troke by 


oke } the hexameter of Ovid And 
tists of the revival did but imi 
t« their mediwval predecessors For 


eomposiftion on stone or plaster 


if ife to assume that there is a cor 
midis text Every month some 

w porallel come to lieht Moreover 
earned men ntervened directly to see 


that the texts were scrupulously follow 
frequently preseribed the entire 

heme One reads for example, that 
vhen Matthieu de Lavens. architect of 
the aplendid Hdétel de Ville of Louvain 
instructions as to the rellefa on 
he bases of the atatues of the facade, he 


referred to a learned cleric and to a 


Dominican master In theology 
The result of such collaboration be 
veen bookmen and artists seems-—sur 
prisinegly in view of current theorles 
to have been only beneficial to art. The 
rinter ind senlptors found in such 
efinition of their themes not an embar 
ment, but a steadying force—a potnt 
of denarture sometimes for the lovell 
t and most solemn tnventions the 


world has known. We are assured, in 
‘eed, that the artist prevailed In such 


| 
' 
| 








his theme, and at certain periods this 
has been true; but nobody will, we 
imagine, assert that Giotto was a great 
decorator, in spite of the Bible and the 
Franciscan legend, or that the so-called 
allegories of Titian are beautiful in spite 
of the advice he got from his Humanist 
ssociates The fact is quite the op 
posite These subjects afforded a 
friendly soil in which the flower of 
visualized invention grew lustily. It is 
the absence of legend and tradition, the 
tailure of all suiding principles except 
the love of landscape, that makes our 
ert, with all its technical finesses and its 
experimental audacities, seem small! and 
ncomplete in comparison with the great 
art of the past. 

It is unlikely, of course, that the al 
liance between letters and the represen 
tative arts can ever be renewed on the 
old terms. The artist will hardly again 
accept a position of tutelage, and, in 
deed, the right of letters to assume the 
superior position is by no means so 
clear as it formerly seemed to be suf 
just because the artist to-day stands on 
his own feet and takes orders from no 
one, it is doubly incumbent on him to 
enrich his store of visual impressions 
with those of the mind’s eye. It is note 
worthy that, the landscapists apart, the 
most inventive painters of the century 
just passed have gladly accepted the aid 
of literature We find a Delacroix, a 
Burne-Jones, a Puvis de Chavannes, all 
fervent lovers of history and legend: 
while Watts, about the only painter of 
the century who made allegory mean 
inything vital, insisted ever that he was 

painter of ideas: in other words, asso 


| ciated his work with that of the lit 


térateur. These artists, if not in their 
narrower practice, at least in their 
course of life, may well serve as a model 
for the young lions of to-day Not by 
cenyving himself the use of any faculty 
does the artist become great, but by 
cultivating all harmoniously and mak 
ing all minister to the perceiving eye 
and recording hand. Books will no long 
er serve as a repertory in the old sense 

for the temper of the age is no longer 
iconographic; but they will as ever 
powerfully stimulate the creative spirit 
Even more, perhaps, the association of 
artists with literary men is likely to 
be, if only incidentally, helpful to their 
art Mind stuff is, after all, a trans 
mutable substance, and there may well 
be a point at which beautiful invention 
in whatever medium finds a common 
focus. . The late Eugéne Carriére, one of 
the most remarkable examples of the 
ratiocinative artist, used to say that “to 
the literary man ideas suggested forms: 
to the artist forms, ideas.” The epigram 
hints at what one art may supply to the 
other, the representative arts deterring 
the writer from too vague an Indulgence 
in meditation, the Ilterary arts similarly 
emancipating the sculptor or painter 
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from too barren and unintellectualized 
an exercise of vision. 

Is it not time for us to reject the cant 
that what is good for every other hu- 
man being is bad for the artist? There 


s a law of sacrifice in all success, but 


shall we contend that what enriches the 
personality in every other capacity crip 
ples it before canvas or clay? When this 
seems to be the case, as it did with a 
who'e generation of trivial anecdotalists 
and pompous aspirants to the academit 
honors, the trouble has been not too 
much literature, but too little art. An 
illiterate Meissonier or Géréme would 
have painted no whit better, but prob 
ably far worse We must admit that 
many persons with but the slightest ar 
tistic vocation—and possibly with the 
literary temperament—have tried to be 
painters and sculptors to the sorrow of 
us all. But against such misfits there 
is no immunity in any calling. Surely 
no one who is born an artist need feat 
to compromise his gift by much reading 
ond association with the makers of 
hooks—-unless, indeed, he would dens 
that brains may still profitably be mix 


ed with pigment 


BRUNETIERE AND HIS BOOKS. 

The library of the late Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, as we have already noted, is 
offered for sale; and an American has 
attempted to buy it for Harvard. Piqued 
by such presumption, Victor Giraud has 
written to Figaro with the avowed put 
pose dinspirer a quelque bon Francais 
ie desir efficace de retenir chez nous ce 
véritable tréesor national. M. Giraud 
describes this library—which contains 
twelve or fifteen thousand volumes—as 
skilfully chosen, patiently assembled, in 
geniously classified, and, above all, in 
the case of a great number of the books 
interestingly annotated. Brunetiére, it 
seems, was a lover of beautiful books 
elegant bindings, and rare editions. He 
had the collector's taste, though, we in 
fer, he was too well balanced to let that 
taste run into’madness. He belonged 
according to M. Giraud, to the tribe of 
Sainte-Beuve and Silvestre de Sacy. His 
intellectual range was almost encyclo 
pedic. Theology, history, philosophy 
wsthetics, science, the classics, and mod 
ern belles-lettres—in all these subjects 
he found food for his mind He had 
many first editions: indeed, he used to 
say that it is in a first edition that vou 
see a writer face to face; in later edi 
tions you come to him through the me 
dium of his publishers and editors; you 
are at least a step removed. He pre 
ferred Corneille in the edition of 1663 
the Montaigne of 1588 or 1595: and In 
his view the most beautiful Ronsard is 
that of 1584. When we learn that most 
of the books over which he displayed 
such enthusiasm are in his own library, 
we can gee why French bibliophiles 
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“Odyssey,” in which he argued strongly 
for the unity of composition of the poem; 
and an edition of the “Choephor®” of &s 
chylus, with critical and exegetical com- 
mentary A similar edition of the “Eu- 
menides” of A®schylus is in the press. If 
one should reckon new editions, in which 
1 work has been reset, Blass has published 
yn the average a volume a year, since he 
took his doctor’s degree, for forty-five 





years. 

Since he has been at Halle, he has been 
rather close connection with American 
holarship, for no German university but 


Berlin could draw more American classical 


| scholars than Halle, with Blass, Ditten- 
| berg r, Wissowa Robert Bechtel, and 
Edward Meyer in its faculty. Blass 
| had a kindly, generous spirit. Though his 
views were clearly formed and ex- 
| pressed, he seems never to have been en- 
gaged in bitter controversy No scholar 

has been more frank in acknowledging his 
| »9rs—which he could well afford to do. He 


passed away quietly in the night following 
he close of the winter semester, having 
concluded his lectures that day, and hav- 
ng spent the evening with a company of 
friends. 

The family of Professor Blass would be 
glad to dispose of his library in bulk to 
some American institution of learning. Any 
nquiries on this subject may be addressed 
oO Frau Professor Blass, Lafontaine 

rasse 17, Halle, Germany 

THOMAS D. SEYMOUR. 


Yale University, March 28 











THE ALTAR TO THE FATHERLAND 


To THE EpttorR oF THE NATION: 


LO- 


Sir: In reference to your comment in 
day’s issue of the Nation concerning the 
monument now in process of construction 
ipon the Capitoline Hill, permit me to add 
that there is still hope of an adherence to 
the original plans of Sacconi, whose un- 
timely death was the sole spur to this piece 
of jobbery The Florentine weekly, /1 
Varzocco of March 17, gives a full account 
of a recent meeting held at Florence of 
the Leonardo da Vinci, a society for the 
furtherance of art and humanistic study 
This indignation meeting was made memor- 
able by the attendance of an imposing num- 
ber of artists, scientists, and men of let- 
ter The resolutions of this assembly ex- 
press at once such complete satisfaction in 
Sacconi’s plans for the great monument 
and so unanimous a condemnation of the 
lobbying architects (who hardly waited 
until Sacconi was dead before they tried 
to railroad through Parliament a measure 
to change the first specifications) that it is 
reasonable to hope for a cessation of the 
garish works now going forward and for a 
return to the originally accepted ideas 
rhese, if unworthy of a sternly classic taste, 
are, after all, essentially Roman in their 
ippeal. In one of her characteristic papers 
upon things Italian Mrs. Wharton holds a 
vrief for the floridly Spaniardized Rome, 
which is the most obvious of the four 
Romes that one may come to know and to 
love. The dignity of the elder age is gone, 
the noble simplicity of the early Christian 


period is likewise a thing of the past. Pon- 
tifieal Rome and latter-day Rome vie with 
each other in offending every sense save, 
perhaps, that of proportion. However, it 
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nay be folly to stand out gainst Mrs e teaching f Ens ‘ sutl st is, and the particular « 
Wharton's insistence, in which case we may f the t f+) , ¢ hie ve : 

frankly enjoy Sacconi’s design for the Al nthe I . . we 
tar to the Fatherland which, after every " 

. . ‘ | ‘ y , 1 ‘ 
thing possible is said in its disfavor . @ " , ; , — 
infinitely more beautiful than the proposed 5 
substitute . 8 : 

We trust that the ca ‘ if good ta : ; 
honesty architectural co ency and ; a , : “ 
mere justk to Sacco memory , | . 
championed so strenuously during the 
long months by the Ma wco—Will triump) , ; 
and that Florence will, as is her wor 
show herself to be on the side of the right. | | : 

rp. | R tate . 

Cambridge, Mass.. Ma 28 

\ 


A PROTEST FROM ARVEDE BARINI zi ad to point out the we 


M. LE DIRECTEUR I LA NATI 


Il me semble qu'il serait digne 4d ; , , | 
Nation de protester ) les ma : . . ‘ f Woma 
qui ne sont vraiment plus d ) a t Low 


moi ni A mes éditeurs, MM. Hachet E 5t’ —— adil - ' i} he a 
] 


France nous appelons cela un vol Es Mor | | . 
qu’en Amérique ces actes de pira ) i i by a Lif | j t t t 
passent pour honnétes Anvepe Baris pleten would be ' ' , _ MT f man. ff 

Paris, 16/3/'°07 | ‘ ind M i 

fa | } ‘ 
y erial discovered e | \ ‘ 
Notes. | were pul hed f of t f ‘ | 
a eresting. | ! 
, S oP then ts . * , 

George W. Jacobs & Co. annour 
the following for publication this spring = me mare , 

“On Art and Artists,”” by Max Nordau a Sa ; } ps | I t 
“The Negro in the South,.”’ by B. T. W ! : : . ei oer “ ; 4H f put ! 
ington and W. E. B. Dubois: “Judah P. |) 00.04 after them all: bre . i. he ¢ t | 

Benjamin,”’ by Pierce Butl The Lord Srypeeye are any Ses ! 

Prayer: a Sonnet Sequence,” by F. H. Wil eve ae : an iH H : : 
liams,” and “With God in Prayer by see wl ; pcan , al ) she , ; ' , ; ’ 
the Rt. Rev. C. H. Brent sheehal Reteeiiiee de og ae oe | 

There is to be a new series of religious ‘ . nd h ars 
selections published by Messrs’. Jack f porary political pampl \ ' . : 
London (the American publisher is not yet he first time " 
announced) under the title of “The Library Fr . . 
of the Soul.” It will include volume n i 1 y " o 
St. Augustine by e Bishop of , . : . 

: f | 1 
ampton Thomas i Ken ‘ | , , ' 
Bishop f Ripon St Frat 1 S t if} ‘ i } f 
by Mr Baring-Gould; Savonarol y ¢ wine. and } espond . } 

Canon Benham, and Cardinal Newmar man friends in F e | ! ' ! \ Alfred Hi 
by Wilfrid Meynell cecil Oli. cethinetees + % harge of the Alaskan 
When Kipling’s “They” was published | T hay ', 
many readers were curious to know thé t hang £ N atior 
meaning of “the egg’ or colors supposed to riginal ma r nd i . Me a Ma H ; 
be emitted by the soul according to its emo Several error e | ' f 
tional moods Such inquirers may b« n 7 make tl ‘ I reateleatte partite, ne gold 

terested to know that John Lan Co the word import | , H 

has announced a book dealing with this i yt uncommon | fica nf 

subject. It is called “Man Visible and | « rhe French as , he Pacit rena ra to it po 
Invisible,” and contains a series of lor ) was Bony ' . ! I I timated 
plates from the London Theosophical So meet Witt ; ~ he a . — 
clety y (The I ] ’ } Sra f 

Zola’s early letters Lettres de Jeun ; mainly a compila } / teamediate , 
esse,”’ are to be published within a few have appeared f t th | ! : 
weeks imerican Jo ! I eh f ‘ ( 

Albert H. Smyth, with the tenth volum odical I) f gat t iin her chara , 
completes his Writing of Benjamir lifference m the ty fo x way M Eliza R. Scidmor I f 
Franklin’ (The Macmillan Co.) The let liscussions of su . prim 3 on the face yf tl 
ters and papers of the last year of Frank tive social contro f ng hawlogical remain n the ! f f 
lin’s life possess a pathetic value, but show the relation of x » | v na try ibove th plain and acces bl y Vv 
no diminution in mental power or n | and morality, and | } 4 f exog I led ladders, giv taj 


breadth of his public interest. His plea for | amy and of modesty and clothing The | There is a brief account of the three won 








tions of oll paintings by H 


i, New England, and the 
1e Travels, Adven 
1 Observatior sa and \ Sea 


Wit the Plaine Exposition of 
! for Young Sea-men.”’ By 
face there is a brief sketch of 


lif Captain Smith’ works 
much inte to historians of Amer 
! lecto of Americana, had al 
been acc ble in several editions 


howevel with their large 
j j 1 paper ind admirable re 
map illustrations, and 


| ild find a place in many 





1 publ librarie 
" ngle volume is de 

The Tota Discourse of The 

i ind Painful Perigrina 
Yea lravaylee 

! to the most famou King 
! ope Asia, and Affrica,” by 
Lithgow Phe rotall Discourse,” 

i ed 16 wil reprinted in 1640 


1 isl4 Siuece it 1 therefore 


ol int the new edition i8 par 
loom During the year 1609 
‘ | ‘ avelled through all parts 
i j ia Minor, and northern Afri 
mz to hi own statement, he 
| re 6,000 mile and he was 
j peril from torm and ship 
! ‘ he was terribly tortured by 


of Malaga an incident 


hi | mn great detail. His book 
} elizabethan freedom of 

j ‘ mether with a good deal 
ma interesting side 


(| and jiodustrial condi 
! which he visited 


bh a furious hatred of 


(‘athe he a j of every imag 
i equally furious in his 
itive country, Scotland 

j pats outbursts 


i j wtrating lenity indus 
prompt and exquisite 


nobly taught vivacious, “& 
ij t humane ind illusatriou 
i i mmmixed na 
all \ > Learned Academical), 
it | ‘ my, for neere Ke 
b ! biety iffable and be 
yvolent Hi { ) vill & zealous or 
, ‘ » docible a people 
’ ega snd for true valour, 
is | nai limit there ise no 
Kingdome or Nation within the compasse 
} whole universe ean excell, or com 

w I it 


The Senate of Cambridge University, 





( and a striking series of pic- 
f tl Maoris of New Zealand, in 
he mo remarkable sava 
he wl man ha ome in 
| , juence of the report of a 
lise ‘ on Janu 
} ul fa f ) the unex 
i l Pacifi where the Le 
y ‘ ou fa 1860 m 
L) ! KE. Hale's Man With 
DD Hague who con 
ilio of th region in the 
‘ bu ma in W4 iys that a complet 
fil < hould t nade in th 
! 1 na gu mn 
I f the Univ of Glasgow 
i? ountry by the Mat 
( pany, ha idded to its beauti 
f the lassi of adventure, 
| very two volume cou 
f alt john Smith Generall 


The 


Nation. 


from Dr. Stanton, Ely Professor of Divin- 
ity, for the establishment of a lecture- 


ship in the philosophy of religion The 
first series of lectures, delivered by Vernon 


F. Storr, on “Development and Divine Pur 


pose,”” is now published in book form 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). Mr. Storr 
who is a fellow of University College, Ox 
ford eeks to reconcile the ideas of pur 
pose and evolution and to find the larger 


truth to which both Paley and Darwin con 


tribute 


An endeavor altogether deserving of com 


mendation is the reprint of Benjamin Jow 


ett’ ‘ iy on New Testament ubject 

including the well-known essay, The In 
terpretation of Seripture,”’ from Essays 
ind Reviews,” fifth edition, 1861, and th 


Dissertations’ from the “Epistles of St 
Paul” (1859) (‘The Interpretation of Scrip 
ture and other Essays.” New York E 
P. Dutton & Co.). Sir Leslie Stephen’s dis- 
cerning and appreciative paper on ‘“‘Jow 
ett’s Life’ from the National Review of 
1897 forms the preface to the volume. The 
book is a model of the publication of val 
uable material in convenient form at a re 


markably low price 


Heroines of French Society in the Court 
ie Revolution, the Empire, and the R: 
ration,”’ by Mrs. Bearne (EF. P. Dutton & 
ketches of the lives of four 
vomen: Madame Vigée Le Brun, La Mar 


quise de Montagu, Madame Tallien, and 
Madame de Genl 


history are jnterwoven; a number of pho 


Scraps of contemporary 


gravure portraits are scattered here and 
there; and the whole makes a fairly read 
ble volume One cannot help wondering 


iowever, at the title; for no real heroine 


ippears anywhere (hese four women, liv 


times of much trial, arouse our sym 
pathy but not for iny especially heroi 
i or even patient endurance beyond what 
might be een in tudying the lives of 
nany others less prominent socially In 
leed, the book trike one who is at all 
liar with the period as a patchwork 
iffair in which the heroic ladies have, after 
ill, but little part As an historical study 
he work has little value; as a group of 
ographical sketches it adds nothing to 
what has already been published in a much 


more useful and entertaining fashion 


The second volume of Ferdinand Brunot’ 
uonumental ‘Histoire de la langue francaise” 
(Par Armand Colin),a massive and hand 
soumely printed tome of over 500 pages 
leals with the sixteenth century. This was 
" tical period for the language, for then 
t was that French took the place of Latin 
as a scientific and literary tongue It 
had to pay a hard penalty for its promo 
tion, becoming a prey togrammarians, theo 

ind = Latinizers but such was its 


mative vigor that it issued from the trial 


fundamentally unaltered, save fuori uch 
change n sound, inflection, and syntax a 
ime in the patural course of evolution It 


may seem astonishing that the encroach 
ment of the vulgar upon the scholastly 
liom should have occurred at the very 
height of the revival of learning; but in 
eality this movement favored the substitu 
tion, for the new scholarship raised th: 


standard of classicism so high as to carry 
Latin beyond the possibility of everyday 





use, while the general thirst for knowledge 
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in southeastern Utah, | England, accepted in 1904 a benefaction | and the increasing abundance of things to 


say imprratively demanded a rich and fa 
| miliar medium How French fought it 
way through the obstacles of prejudice anil 
tradition, penetrating the various scienc: 


medicine mathematics, philosophy, hi 


| tory, and even rhetorie and oratory —mak 
If a place in hools, and attaining 
a hitherto unknown glory in literature, 

| told in detail by M. Brunot A languag: 
thus exalted must needs have a fixed spell 


ng and grammar; the not altogether futile 


efforts to unify and simplify the orthog 
iphy make instructive reading for latter 
lay reformer and the endeavor to classi 


fy anl regulate the phenomena of the living 
tongue though not particularly effective 
ippeals to linguistic tl ors of all (me 
The idea of good usage, based on the prac- 
tice of educated Parisians, was already 
making itself felt Far more important, 
however, than grammatical or orthograph 
cal uniformity was a copious vocabulary 
ind in this respect the sixteenth century 
rather overshot the mark A vast influx 
of Latinisms, Italianisms, and Hispanisms 
characterizes the style of this transition 
period; a large proportion of the newcom 
rs failed to justify their adoption More 
nteresting, but less successful, was the at 
mpt to utilize in literature archaisms aud 
lialect words and to form new derivative 
om the ancient stock All these Llopic 
are handled with masterly clearness by our 


f 


iuthor Pronunciation, which, in spite of 


he numerous elaborate treatises of gram 
marians, is harder to trace in this century 
is lucidly but con 
ely treated Inflections are more exten 
Full, also, is the discus 


than in preceding age 


vely presented 

yn of syntax, that part of language in 
which the Latinizing tendency of the time 
made the deepest impression 

A number of friends and former pupils of 
he late Professor Alexandre Beljame have 
decided to set up in the Sorbonne a medal 
lion in memory of him. Few Frenchmen 
have written of English literature with 
such minute knowledge and sympathy, and 
possibly a stray scholar here and there in 
this country may wish to contribute to the 
memorial. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to M. Clermont, professeur au lycée 
Janson de Sailly, 20, rue Scheffer, Paris 

In connection with the first centennial 
anniversary of the University of Berlin 
o be celebrated in the autumn of 1910, for 
which an elaborate programme is already 
being prepared, a monument will be unveil 
ed to the memory of its first rector, the 
‘reat philosopher, Johann Gottlieb Fichte 
\ committee, with the Imperial chancellor 
Von Biilow, as its president, has published 
an appeal for funds for this purpose 
Plans for the establishment of a perma 
nent museum of library aids and supplies 
it the headquarters of the American Li 


brary Association in Boston, are progress 





ing rapidly, and already more than fifty 
libraries are represented in the colleec- 
ion With a view to making the collee 
tion of value, not only to those who can 
visit the museum, but to the whole coun 
iry, the committee in charge is urging all 
libraries to send their samples in dupli 
cate so that travelling collections may be 
ent to library schools, associations, and 


clubs, and to newly organized libraries. 
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STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY chant cam trem ! Wale His | dane f brightness about him He ad 
| mother. an Englishwoman. was the daugl mired and loved Walt Whitman, he thought 
Frederick York Powell. A Life and a Se at of the times Wack os . sen holes | the proper Sanction @f women was ohitd 
lection from his Letters and Occasional dik’ shea © "7 Seamed bearing. Powell loved art, set a compara 
Writings. By Oliver Elton. 2 vols. New) | powell got } . choot. | tively slight value upon human life, and 
York: Henry Frowde. $7 | tie gr had al bed from h udy of th ga 
In a little fragment of autobiography ven! Ruebs At Oxford } ; ' ) f othe pirit His temperam 
John Addington Symond say I have Ch Chure? , one . tain extent vefiecte’ tn b 
never been able to take literature very pectacular a mo unders — 7 judice He disliked Americans. Jew — 
eriously. Life seems so much graver, ng his degree with a first ' ry irned ladie But here again his s 
more important, more permanently inter ind law lwo year ifterwards Liddell} | of 4 mination broke eve 
esting than books. Literature is what appointed him toa law . e | charmed circle toh pet antivathis 
Aristotle called &aywyj, an honest, health | t Chure? awtee (1 om : bat American hook ant Me Sitter b 
il, harmless pastime.” Whethe or not ; ippointment, Powell ae wea witt reas santt ad 
we approve thissentiment, it should be kept >» mal - fos erayeet ae i : | thoust ye Sareenhe ” 
» mind when considering the ireer of fe a younr widow wit! : “ee thins mn : a P rit 
York Powell Under modern cond ou iW slway poke of ) . Ml 1 lesy h bjection to learned | 
ilmost every Regius professor of history , as aia died ais ; he gave at Somerville Cetieas tecte 
et Oxford is an author. Asa rule it is DY] jife. and was glad he had gon é be iad em completely te have captured 
\he production of books that one lays] aespite the apparent imprud sees re we thet is matte. stnemalli ts 
elaim to the chair which within recent } ipa cain the enna ad apy ; ‘0 ichaidie maid coal cae 
nemory has been filled by Goldwin Smith friendshit there Mele t ; Ove ' ethics 
ibbs, Freeman, and Froude. Save und the fourteen yea aie ne , ; moe id nei taneit tn ties 
xceptional circumstances, no man need 874-88) Powell and h mite tad th ting the perplezing attributs ra 
ipply who has failed to publish une @uvre | pome on the outskirts of London he d es ie Gk se iis oni a : 
de longue hateine Lord Acton at Cam ince from Oxford not proving an obstact emecrat with leeniass tewarde social 
bridge and York Powell at Oxford were both o the performance of coliege duti inal , as teed ania sober 
exceptional personages who had broken "? his wife died Powell continued ind could watch a bull fiet eettiaes 
hrough the customs of academic procedurs nake h headquarters in Londor acieaiciall ey Ws Cini iy eninalind: eeeanan 
ind established themselves in a seat sacred his whole period, of course, he had rooms lid » er him from pa ne 
_— less : terature than erud ' on on a bd { h t ‘ hurch bu be did ! rt ! iti fer ! ! ti i} i neliy lua ati 
wo cases Powell's wa me more anusuat Ny permanent residenes » Oxford until more than bh original love of democra 
lord Acton, though his writings were seat w2, two years before h leath ich in | Prevented him from becoming a defende 
ered and fugitive, had claims which no 7] giupping ee cheensiees of Gunel h Beer Gor and the & ese 
reasunable being could have questioned for or und apa als ne tating | Oxford Tarif Reform Leagu Sia 
a moment Apart from his extraordinary : i oe teionie ox thakides all. his growing Toryinm in p A te 
learning, he knew modern politics and di- |] ,,, » exhausts the incidenta even in thi es 
lomacy at first hand, was the trusted ad aw arves | naam that Mr elton 
ser of Gladstone, he pupil of Doéllinge: wa bound to make his memoi i record of i“ eee aimee ¥ Sage a a ) 
an aristocrat who was both holar and ntellectual tastes, and an appreciation of som, Gotemtell and Guanine’ Metabe ana mui 
man of the world. But Powell, prior to the oe — si rather than a narrative of He only half-liked Gladstone and ou 
moment when he succeeded Froude, hae], cperience What York Powell on will a o c “ ! ae ertion of Parnell a 
only been a law lecturer at Christ Chureh forever find its best expre ion in h let like r oa pee milo ‘i “seater i “ cag , 
and a colleague of Vigfisson in editing or ; and in the glimps of h aad pensehers of unbverest Sivas ok Ge cies 
anslating sagas Save for a few boyish tut, nen heen whee tie fh ahaa honor Mazzin al aaeiand neg sar 
articles and multitudinous book reviews, his . h setenk ws mene. the teades = ne more iu Irish Hon ule i 
é; : ; nt 1 Ww ha hi issortineut | pin 
ch.ef con yution to historiography is rep — be peenared te ‘eiai eae ah po Bp - hag 
resented by ; Single volume, Covering bu paradoxe aa. geeeiaten eh : is seeatimenie poesia nd ‘ 
portion of English history and intended |) 5 of Cikelat Church « Seas 1 rigid or logical body of bs 
for the use of middle forms in school ! cratic, wealthy, and orthodox college in + - mencdhemeny oun oad late ion | ! 
Wi neither from lack of knowledge hor | gy rong From the fact that Powell fes meres oe ) em v 
J lack of power that Powell wrote so littl tihdete wonth @as commectad with th hia | 
Iie seems iv have felt with Symonds ihat | |, learning ene micht au lide tins thee a i word " hink. 5 
fe means much more than books bese bishie bere Gnd @ Stalwart Anatican , sb coli | | hara H . 
| The present memoir is clever and inter- | But neither guess would be correct His anol ite | plions, om ' ‘ 
esting, but somewhat too diffuse. In the imily was eminently respectable, but not haps aa 28 wih se :, 
main Mr. Elton has sought to make Powell iristocratic: and as for religion. he styles “a 7 niu hg om ma jiia 
interpret himself through his correspon- himself “a decent heathen Arvan ve - Pees ‘ | be 1 pri j : bik 
dence. But the biographer’s own contribu it Ch Church he found himself quite : ‘ mi asp >| id 
tion is not slight, and be has brought to | it home, for he had that truest tact which eathen Aryat H Iso had a few a 
gether from Powell's friends many tributes prings from a sense of tolerance and fa jud nit 7 ly held. bib he 
to the richness and generosity of a nature | ‘ Vhile his undisguised radicalism did In : : h ‘i ‘ Z ae “ 
| which largely found expression through | not prevent him from being on excellen me i 7 a ~ gon : 
friendship. We do not wish to damon MF. | jerms with the clergy Se sen Ss | 
Elton’s part of the work with faint pralse | jjat probably he never onee entered the . . . ' = po no ve on 
| Much of it is very clever indeed Bul we | Cathedral at Oxford while a service wa . “ ue 3 4 sh ni a hrough | 
} feel sure that self-denying compression | in progr wet De: Paso be seule rapid Me Ri * Rags r - | 
would have lent greater impact aod ef: | pichop of Oxford, write ppc = 3 xarts ae 
abled the average reader to take away from pondenes nn 
the book a clearer conception of the char- It was a true, deep, bountiful heart that ontradictions on many ib) 
f : n friends knew in him And he oth oo closely allied ee entls @ 
acter therein revealed. The point, however | day when I was trying » at nian sieeine mini tae ae : 
. is one which we do not care to dwell upon, | grace it might be sid that Ch ™ 
: ince the memoir exacily as it stants a | bed either brought them into he world hich made him a ire friend in no ij aud 
| |} or touched them with fresh ligt smd Life led him to mitigate many a . 
rf valuable, vivid record of a life which d> | J] thought of gentlene as one uch ¢ ment ia Saver of an individual 
erves to be held in memory and b>tor land immediately found myself thinking of 
| York Powell The extent of Powell's erud reated 
The element represented by narrative sk Qieiiaalt at Maine ak teeiteiteeees tn 
and episode is slight Powell was boro Put here again we must utter @ warning onversation Mr. Elton say } . an 
at the beginning of 1850 in Woburn Place, | for Powell. though endowed with much tru verse, the motheds of engraving aan 
Bloomsbury, under the shadow of the Brit gentlene was by oo means a quiet, saint elling, the character of coming pol aT 


: ish Museum His father, a provision met ly, meditative skeptk There was an abun- | and the geuius of mu hall artis ail 
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had » dout about his quality 
| ea with which it welcomed 
ment was a real tribute of af- 
for Powell was the la man to 
I self into the front benches 
Of Powell a i delegate of ve Clarendon 
) 1 mem! of Chr Church, 
\ i ) Ww peak I only remains 
I » Dp put ’ this 
p " hola whom other 
i whatever th field of their ef 
‘ 2 having t n a rich 
| H x ) ivs M Elton 
in lly pro ) lear 1, domestic 
und huma There was a chemi 
| I " i » and the admirable 
, i r gh spon- 
f h wtul t x ind rich- 
of } learning h ith of his 
ind h geniu ) friendship 
Powell won, and will keep, a high place 
" re } 2) rd I Xu i yn 
The Life of Walter Pater By Thomas 
Wright With 78 plate vols New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Son $6.50 net 
Mr. Wright has been drawn by the peril- 
is attraction of dissimilarity to write the 
lives of several men of sensitive or fastidi- 
1 nind, whom in temperament he little 
emble In h biographies of Cowper, 
FitzGerald and Burton we have had a con- 
intly increasing mass of irrelevant pho- 
ographic detail unrelieved by any real per- 
ption of h subject's quality, and now, 
lesp the emonstrances of the closest 
viving relative and friends, he has 
taker the life of Walter Pater His 
Pref of a dozen pages affords a pretty 
idequate taste of Mr. Wright's quality. Af- 
r paying h respects to the previous bi- 
iphers of Pater—Ferris Greenslet and 


in paragraphs which have al- 
iffic the 
Wright p 


exploited by 


the 


ently 


sses to 


ex- 


advantage over “superficial 
ivileged writers.’ He is 
for his elf 
ealed of the tribe of 
his perception of the relevance of 
rhe book, he thinks 
additi Marius’ or 
nd | issert It is the kind of work, 
ay which 


gloried 


quali 
i task,” 
Dante’ in 
detail 


impose 


will seem practical- 


ynal Renaissance,’ ”’ 
too 
thout egotism so), in 
at himself 
Ww indeed, of Mr 


made 


(if I may w 
have F 
Wright 


good Ly 


would Very 
prefatory 
his 


spite as 


ertion that Pater wrote an enormous num 


many as four hundred 
ngle friend,”’ he 
dable list of 
‘ ource of h 


chiefly 


prints not 


Paters that he 
information are 
cousins It 
Mr 


not 


fourth 
fair answer to 


charge hat Mr 


way a 
Benson ‘does 
t intimate 
Richard C 
ind M. B 


Wright 


Pater's 


M« Queen 


me m five of mo 


friend Dombrain 
chard Robinson 
Moorhouse to Mr 

mention the 
Pater, the 
dedicated, and 
all of 
hall see, it is 
Richard 


the heroes 


that hime 


f dos not o much a name 


f her Hester or Clara 


Mariu was 


818- 
o whom 
vith whom he lived for 


practically 
and finally, as we 


ipparent that J. R. MeQueen and 


( Jack 
of Mr 


were 


on, who are respectively 
Wright's first 
men thoroughly out of sympathy with 


of Pater’s most ideas and 


and second volumes, 


some cherished 
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could never have been the confidants of 


that shy and elusive nature 
It may be said categorically that with the 


| exception of one or two points to be noted 


hereafter, Mr. Wright’s two obese volumes 
bring to light no detail of real biographic 
ignificance not to be found in Mr. Benson’s 
volume not adduced in Mr. Greens- 
let's earlier and briefer study. There is 
repeated reference to Pater’s “plainness,” to 
his reprehensible practice of passing the 
morning in bed, and to his dislike of snakes; 
there is an entire chapter on his first at- 


and few 


tempt to adorn hiscountenance with amous- 
multitudinous anecdotes 
about persons otherwise unknown to fame 
who had the advantage of meeting Pater or 
Richard C. Jackson—but the reader could 
arise from the closest perusal of the two 


tache, there are 


little sense of Pater’s pecu- 
is, in 
meth- 


volumes with 
liar and charming 
short the failure of the ‘“‘Boswellian” 
od in biography when applied by a man who 
is not a Boswell to a subject not a John- 


idiosyncrasy. It 


son 
Mr. Wright's animadversions upon his 
predecessors in Paterian biography have 


piqued our curiosity to the extent of mak- 
ing some comparison of parallel passages. 
The is rather surprising. A single 
instance chosen many will perhaps 
illustrate sufficiently his method of dealing 
‘fn volume i., 


result 
from 
sources. 


the printed 


Mr. Wright says: 


with 


page 98, 


It has been ignorantly alleged by previous 
writers (and one has followed another like 
Carlyle’s sheep jumping over an imaginary 
stick) that although Pater’s earliest pub- 
lished essays are as mature in style as the 
author was mature in years, Pater made 
no attempt to write either as a schoolboy 
or as an undergraduate Bui this is a 
colossal mistake, for not only was Pater 
one of the most prolific schoolboy authors 


who ever lived; but as an undergraduate, 
he wrote something or other—a poem, a 
translation, a portion of an essay—almost 


every day 


In Greenslet’s ““Pater’’ (New York, 1903) we 
find at page 19 

Though none of his undergraduate produc- 
tions has been preserved, we hear of cop- 


ious verse translation from Goethe, from 
Alfred de Musset, and from that fragrant 
jardiniére for the perfuming of a young 


gentleman's style, the “Greek Anthology.” 
A little later there was a time when for 
months he applied himself daily to the 


painstaking translation of a page from the 
prose of Sainte-Beuve or Flaubert, emi- 
nent humanists, patient artists with the 
file, and favored lovers of the proper word 
The effect of such labor as this in forming 
his finished style is incalculable. 


In Benson’s “Pater” (London, 1906) we read 


on page 210: 


At one time he applied himself daily for 
some months to translating a page of 
Sainte-Beuve or Flaubert, and this seems to 
have been his only exercise 

Mr. Wright has, indeed, swept together som. 
odds and ends of negligible experimentation 
in both but the impres- 
sion conveyed concerning them in both his 


verse and prose, 


preface and his text savors, as above. a 


little of disingenuousness 
Of Messrs. McQueen and Richard C. Jack 
son, Mr. Wright's chief sources of fresh in 


formation, little need be said Mr. Me 
Queen was a school friend of Pater, but, as 
we learn from Mr. Wright's account, “re 


nounced” him in 1860, owing to his “apos- 
from Christianity, and performed the 
friendly office of addressing a letter to the 
Bishop of London protesting against Pater's 


tacy”’ 
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being allowed to take Holy Orders Mr n his appearance for thos who ame to t _ 

McQueen, as Mr. Wright says, has shunned | know him well x : ‘ 7 
the city’s din, and delighted “in remote and | About the only new f f any enifi , a 
sequestered villages and the company of | cance in Pate: lif wh M Wright x tt 
husbandmen and sailors,’ which would not | has adduced, as he f his for , 
seem to be the perfect preparation for a/| gathering with Richard « ‘ that ny ‘ 
sympathetic judgment of so complicated a | of his relation to the so M k . . of 
product of civilization as Walter Pater of St Austin’s, a grout f h met f 
Richard C. Jackson, the hero of the second | high church proclivities who +) at 
volume of Mr. Wright's work, appears to be | seventies fancied themsely . 

a “poet” and “‘connoisseur.”” His qualifica road to Rome But the impo f thi y modus 

tions for presenting a faithful view of Pater | relation Mr. Wright t , very ‘ T f , 

| 
will perhaps be sufficiently evident from | much exaggeraté | ' ’ . wit? 
9 | 

this stanza of a poem which Mr. Wright | q , imme ft} , | 
quotes and says was written to Pater in | certainly never went all th vay with ns , 
response to a request for a birthday song | tenets fis sneculative int : ' } 

I lati 
Your darling soul I say is inflamed with love for eeding was quite what mig}! \\ 
me, of a man who from his fi y h had f 
Your very eyes do move I cry with sympathy | himself a , Te raw 
ling eet ‘ I ds are lessing rule 
Your darling f and band t bl ig8 ! le aaa of th * : ; \F " 
by love, 

As forth was sent from out the Ark a turtle dove! | Of its white linen and holy \ I ? i ‘ 
7 . fonts of pure water.”’ Ir hort i qu 
rhe nature and degree of Mr. Jackson’s in- | het? ' ;' : 

. } tion whether in lograph I \ I i 
timacy with Pater is evident from an ob- | 
, . . | nt de i trea 1 1 i 
servation of Mr. Wright’s in volume ii, | 
| indeed, it be not i: fa ] 
page 91 
| form of inaccuracy 

Thus it happened that at the very time Of Mr. Wright 7 
several other men were turning over heaven | , littl _ : 
and earth in order to get on familiar terms we a: oo a 
with Pater, Mr. Jackson, on account of | of h dicta concerning Pater £ iH 
pressure of business, was trying by every | achievement and place in English literature 
conceivable means—short of giving offence | . 

7 “ | will perhap erve to indicate h 
to keep Pater at a distance 
iT ight | 

Mr. Wright’s contention that Richard C : f f 

— } s 1 of “Mar , E No man cares a pepper I for } . 

Jackson is the original of *‘Marius the Upi | dies of French churches f 

curean”’ cannot be taken very seriously by | - : ‘ : 

| e is t zyrasshopper of Ens 1 liter 
lovers of that marvellous book. Indeed, as |, r ra s DI pt oe age f } ‘ } 
ire ho Si ‘ ii ‘ lew 1 Ce 

we read Mr. Wright’s elaborate and minute | say to him. and “Straight thou makest th ' : , f the f ‘M 

report of the amenities that passed be |} woods and hills Echo all witt hy | . 
- . | rills 

tween Walter Pater and Richard C. Jackson | tl! ‘ for ' f 

concerning this matter, it is difficult to He is the Alma Tadema of English litera : . } ' = . | 
avoid the conviction that Pater was in his | ‘ré . on i by a g 

quiet way chaffing him | This notice should not be concluded with sore wy 

Perhaps the most disastrous result of Mr. | out some mention of the seventy-eight } oe t MI " 
. | 

Wright’s dealings with Mr. McQueen and half-tone plates which Mr. Wright ot ry , P | h trad 

Mr. Jackson is the tone of deprecation and | jn his preface “are of intens¢ nterest.”’ 

patronage toward Pater that he has drawn | Of these, something over a dozen present , ' 

from them. If ever there was a biographic | Pater or places and object connected " et f | 
subject needing the most delicate sympathy | with him. twoscore are the counterfeit p ; ‘ 
and tact, Pater was that subject. To see | centments of the persons unknown to fam — 

j } F 

him treated as Mr. Wright has treated him | +,y whom allusion } been mad ibove } , , , } 
through two volumes is peculiarly trying to | Twenty-four have to do with Richard C 7 , } ’ 
the nerves. It is not that we do not wel Jackson. including views of the northeas ' mn. 1 

come truth in biography, but that this | corner of his drawing-room at Camberwell . 
amassing of irrelevant facts results in pro of a corner in the gold room at Cam . : 
ducing the effect of a monstrous untruth. | perwell: of the northwest corner of th Mad le I ked 
The general unfriendliness of Mr. Wright's irawing-room at Camberwell: of the sath to gain the | 
attitude toward Pater, despite his assevera- | woct corner of the drawing-room at Cam ( e as 

‘ . g P — P > ¢ | . 
tion that he has for him a sympathy tha | berwell; and of h dog rings \ ke up the m she } 
amounts almost to love, may be seen in this | ;....),, photographs of title-pag ) At tl ! 
passage concerning his personal appear- | lustrations to rare book n th ! | and he refu l 
ance, a subject which is mentioned on in Richard C. Jackson } , the or 
numerable occasions throughout the work han ‘ } 
, ‘ ’ } 

In early portraits of him, taken just af | j g the gratitude of the w 
ter the cultivation of the historical mus- | : tye gene ‘ j ly. after tl granting f 
tache, he has a rather helpless look, nor | CURRENT FICTION ; transpires that the f 
was he even then at all a strong man } , tie} \ 

. . Vadame de Treyumes Ry > \ n ‘ ‘ nits 

In the portrait taken late in his life by ; ' , 
Messrs. Elliott and Frye, he appears, though New York: Charles Scrit . e, you say, it a suffi 
little over fifty, as bald as a coot, while Mrs Wharton os rd , ' Madame de Treyme iring 
the mustache has grown heavy and truly , - " . 
Bismarckian. The chin is shaven. He wears o ” : : 
a spotted necktie. In these portraits he | think of her as a kind of ds n . 3 nM wv 
does not seem so very plain, but the evi- | ism which may be cour ! rad ind bly appea , 
dence of all who knew him is- the other | with automatic minuten { 1 sacrifice uy I 
way about; moreover, he himself was well ' ft) : : : : } , +f | 

: ‘ . ) tion if on i et t I i Le | y and tat ’ 
aware of his shortcomings in this respect, | Y'?T@''0"S © . 
and regretted them He loved pictures; | something a little inhur i fa 1s I ' 
but there was one picture which always | ble suavity and pre yn, t nfinite fidelity practica 
gave him pain—the one which he could mal modulations with the prescribed and | family, her dup ty in the pr 
see any day in the looking-glass | ; : . “ ‘ 

vil range But th t hould be i ledicated to the wel 
And yet there is plenty of evidence that | with the chronicler of t! »phisticated and She was simply o pa i 
despite Pater’s heaviness of body there | the well-bred. “Society” would be inhuman | solid, glittering, im, tral ' whicl 
, | ae le 1 

was a certain pleasing delicacy and charm | if it were perfect, if it were what it tries | he had thought to turn hands and 








‘ hrough like i rystal You poor 
, 1! woma iys the man as he leaves 
Phat ! phra lor not eem im 
i ffs ndication of the 
! ! h M Wharton has painted 
! ' rf " m hapl n 
fil mith Ky Hugh Pendextet New 
) 4 Har «& 8 i 
' howman and ivell ne 
for hi show rhe 
“ ! ! advisedly for al 
xieenth adventure and 
} i h ha been aban 
! lead in a Pacifl land, there i 
i ible hope hat he is not dead, bu 
| be ’ inf in @ mowing Mma 
ling ve he subjugated na 
, ‘ hief im a man-devouring 
" ii il and biographer, Billy 
ny hink »> at lea and means 
la » the cue and bring 
4 ! only vatural that the pub 
ld be kept waiting a little for the 
pila 1 of exploits that shall pe wor 
weeed those of the present volume 
y day in even a Tiberius Smith 
poke with A ic giants for his own 
i Iriv i automobile around the 
nofa uth American crater, quell 
| mud wo white leopard in a 
sia ig with ammonia pistols, pre 
! i Vermont cour in a will case 
imentiary provisions were 
1 on Ww idle or frighten away 
i wking band of Indian tribes by feed 
y «al i o their dog For the lover 
! i i literature here are thought 
sth ) bie olle or of the ultra 
ind vaudevillainous in slang, word 
i I remain, for the lover of a book 
‘ pled sen f that word, fe 
us i fit for publication 
The Long Road By John Oxenham. New 
' 4 The Macmillan Co 
if a story of Russia based upon 
hie abe ee af a tyrant Governor of Irkutsk 
! i certain resistant to his cruel whims 
hould for punishment wander forever with 
j bed provinces of Siberia, staying 
more than ten days in any one place 
nel » it wa rhe wanderings of Stepan 
thin ind b household, and all his suffer 
ne together with his death and his pass 
ne into legendary immortality,are told with 
mpressiveness by Mr. Oxenham He 
' i note The extraordinary decree 
} hh th tory was founded is not an 
f f th magination, but simple, his 
1 fact if not founded on truth, the 
ht unprofitably painful As it 
! he may well have been irre 
! » the novelist and to the human 
if there are any gleams of hope 
j | Mr Oxenham makes the 
f them True, he hows how unof 
ne men may be driven into exile with 
) nilies for taking snuff, but equal 
he points out idyllic happenings by the 
ind, even more significantly, the not 
lreadful life of Siberia under the or 
nary Governor tut Paschkin waa of 
fan and his ingenuities were diaboli 
rhe author i artist enough as well as 
chronicler enough to utilize hia chances for 
ontrast rhe small home on wheel i 
while it lasts, a happy place with the stead 


fa sf 


wife and the merry pair of bable 
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The child figure of the little Katenka 
as real as the tyrant himself and as charm- 


is 


ing as the blue flowers that she loved to 
gather The horses, the tame wolf-cubs, 
the owl-—‘little white brother of the woods” 

ire humanly alive. All these touches, add- 
ed to the secret service of kindness among 
the fellow-sufferers from tyranny, do some- 
what to relieve the awfulness of the story 
The climax, where Stepan renounces the 
revenge he has lived for, is no less true 
to nature than dramatic; the choice of the 
agency that brings about the renunciation 
“ master touch The tragedy spent and 


the sacrifice made, the story ebbs through 


misery as dark as the enfolding Arctic 
night into its sombre, not all uncomfor'ei 
end, as quiet as the despairing close ot 
a Greek play of Fate 
Peter Moora Fahrt nacht Siidwest Ein 

Feldzugsbericht von Gustav Frenssen 

New York: G. E. Stechert & Co 

In ‘‘Peter Moors Fahrt nach Siidwest,’’ Gus- 
tav Frenssen has hurled the mo effective 
haft yet directed against the unfortunate 
campaigns of the Germans in their West 
African colony The volume, which nar- 
rates in his own simple language the awful 
experience of a common soldier from 
North Germany, who volunteered for ser- 
vie : dedicated to “Der deutschen Jugend, 
die in Siidwestafrika gefallen ist’’; it comes 
with much suggestiveness at the moment 
when the Government has just published 
the sum-totals of its dead and wounded 
While the tale is, of course, more or less 
fiction, it is fair to assume that one so 
conservative a the author of “Die drei 
Getrenen” had acce to many documents, 
uch as letters from soldiers to their 
homes Throughout the book the sombre 
seriousness of Frenssen, so often noted in 
hi Jérn Uhl" and other works, is mani 
fest: and just as he once brooded over Hol 


stein’s melancholy landscape, he now finds 


unending austerity in the rolling wastes 
of Africa Landed on a barren coast with 
no one to greet them, stuffed like sar 
dines into rickety railway cars that cannot 
be drawn by steam over the heavy grades 
unless he soldiers get out and push, 
baked n he African sun by day and 
frozen at night, wandering, prospecting, 


fighting while in search of the main column 


they are supposed to join, ambushed by na- 


tive who are armed with weapons seized 
from the German dead, hungering and 
thirsting in a land where there is no water, 
becoming so delirious from wounds and 
lack of medical care that the sick fall 
from hospital wagons into the bush un 
noticed by guards, praying rather for death 
than life--these are some of the rihrende 
contents of the tale 

There is no war, as the German under- 
tands it: but there is fighting and skir 
mish and massacre and murder, and in all 
these scenes, especially amid the whistling 
of lead tn the bush, the author of “Grave 
latts show his clear head and trained 
hand Indeed, had he made the campaign 
himeelf he could hardly have treated his 
experiences with more realism What is 
remarkable is that nowhere is there a sug 


tion of the overbearing or cruel German 


we 

officer: the commander wears old uniforms 
hares with the lowliest all the terrible 
privations and even death itself. On the 
ther hand, in conversations of officers, 
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which Moor overhears, Frenssen makes 
clear his own doubts as to the wisdom of 
Germany's course One time the camp 


fire group out the folly of preaching 
brotherhood and 
and shooting them down like dogs the 


their 


point 


love to the natives one 
hour 
they impatiently declare 
the 
settling and 

ask Why 
colony to the English and pull ou 


hext ugain 


German's natural 
managing 


doesn't 


doubts as to apti 


tude for such a 


country, and Germany 
sell 


of 


the 
this 


God-forsaken 


Arvede 
Ver 


Son 


Ladies By 
English 


Princesses and Court 


$3 


Authorized 
SS 


Barine 
New York 
net. 


Nerenteenth Century 


York 


the 
New 


Nome Beauties of 
By Allan Fea 


$4 net 


Brentano's 


these volumes might 
books of 


inspection 


Al both 


seem 


first sight 
to be 
but 


beauty” the common 


closer it be 
that 


between 


variety on 
consider 


Mr 


profusion 


comes there is a 
able 
Rives 1 
than 


them 


apparent 


difference them Fea 


with great no 
two altogether, 
Whitehall 
When he 
Charles II.’ 
La Valliére 


de Fontanges, 


is beauties 


thirty- but most 


less 


of belong to in the days 


of the Restoration goes outside 


court, if is 
Mme 


the precinets of 


simply to bring in de 


Montespan, Mdlle 
sultanas who flourished at the same period 


other 


on the east side of the Channel. Mme. Ba- 
rine, in a volume which is rather longer than 
Mr. Fea's, limits herself to five person 
ages, three of them drawn from the seven 
teenth century, one from the eighteenth, 
end one from the nineteenth With the 


Marie Mancini, 
none of these ladies ean be styled a court 
Mme 


in experiences or 


sing.e exception afforded by 


beauty Barine seeks her criterion 


ruthes in character than 
im good looks 
The chief 


would institute 


which we 
these two books 
relates the of approach. Mr 
Fea little collect gossip 
and discuss, at times, the portraits of the 
Restoration Court. Mme. Barine, on the oth- 
er hand, allows herself space to indulge in 
Each of her 


contrast, however, 
between 
to method 


does more than 


the luxury of criticism. sub- 
is selected as type, and the range 
thus traversed highly 
Besides Marie Mancini, al- 
mentioned, the ladies of her choice 
Christina of Sweden, the 
Maine, the Margravine of Bayreuth 
that Princess Salme of Zanzibar who mar 
ried a Hamburg merchant and became Frau 
Emilie Ruete. Each of the five 
filled with discriminating touches, 
one case, at least, Mme. Barine sketches a 
much firmness 
the study 
is followed 


jects a 


of 
representative 


psychology is 
ready 
Duchess of 


and 


are 


essays is 
and in 
remarkable character with 
insight We 

in which Christina 
throughout the whole course of her career 


refer here to 


of Sweden 


and 


by one who does not suffer admiration 
for her talents to obscure the reproba- 
tion of her moral callousness. One rather 
important omission Mme. Barine seems to 
have made in consulting authorities for 
the life of Christina, inasmuch as she has 
not used the correspondence between 
Cardinal Azzolino and the Queen, which 
was published in 1899 by the Baron de 
Bildt. She is quite familiar, however, with 


Arckenholtz and with Granert, who have 
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supplied the essential data regarding this party, and his ability « i him instar hk . g e the chars 4 writing 
' 
urprising woman, in summing up her judg- admission to the notable e it f me who purty 1im and pla i 
ment, Mme. Barine says | recognized Jefferson a ead Late pm ¢ Christian life a , . M 
Neither the talents of Christina nor her | bis connection with the 7 ssury, and ye ha “ ) fi i 
uperior intelligence, nor her courage, can | jater with the Bank of the t State latter que \ ming ‘ ROSs| 
ave het ym an implacable jud nt 
ve fre plac l judgme erved to maintair " friendships and “a ‘ 
She was beyond the bounds of all honest 
and responsible humanity This crooked keep him in touch with 1 iH wif 1 «et y , 
body contained a crooked soul, which knew | had, besides her own personal friend mer n rim and wa 
neither right nor w rong This brillian and women prominent in Washingtor rhe lesigned » he diff 
Christina, almost a genfus, was, morally , é ' - 
she ¢ 3 mg nee ' Wi i ed ’ t 
a veritable monster capital she deseribe ; as van : ; ; 
ished Its society ir } © early “Wa ‘ ‘ 1 ( | ‘ 


Oddly enough, Mme. Barine and Mr. Fea 








necessarily made up of persor f ‘ ‘ t t 
hare the two most famous of the Mancini . J . . , ; 
and th ¢ as necess ] ‘ lint ing yh . 
the former taking Marie. and the latter, | : ‘ ’ . ' \ 
- house In much tl app ! hese —— = : i ne w . (na ’e 
Hiortense The adventures of these two | ‘ esi , , ¢ 
ag th is 4 rt of picnic flay t ' ull , \ 
pleasure-loving sisters have been told so pass sai — 1 ; ‘ . 
of abando ; rht expect of the officials year in which he w 
often that for the reader of memoirs there | of abandon on — sin ; ‘ ! sb » " 
| of a young nation busy set g up a gov : ny ORES aati adiatin te » Asn? 
an be little excitement in any ordinary | : , , oo ' 
( it im: orest “he chol 4 yithe agu zn ’ i ing ’ 
acveount of the plight to which their | °T™™! as rin : hod . 
| stz r at t« P through the t I : . A . 
vagaries brought them, but Mme. Barine has slking at interval ' . , , 
the wning politi iimo ‘ height ’ ‘ i ‘ 
one generalization that may be of some he deepening pol | anim : 
en rather than diminish thi ft. f , . . 
interest ‘ ' } , 
sylvan simplicity as a wilderness is slowly | * ' : , : 
The Mazarin blood, mixed with that of ' ' ; P , a Meu h New 7 : 
«o> many illustrious families, brought ill CARES UNO 6 Cy aan S Sep , . ; 
luck with it to all. The houses of the Such political importat ! y 
Kste. of the Stuarts, of the Vendémes, of | possess consists in the intimacy U | : ; s : : 
the Contis, of the Bouillons, of the Soi mit with Jett on Madisor p swford I i Wi 4 
ons, died out, one after the other And | . : beg g | 
the treasures amassed by Mazarin, his | ©l4¥. ard Calhour "hb maracte ; : 
millions, his old masters, his antique | career of Jefferson i ith ft h M : 
tatues? The Duke of Mazarin, his heir, | Smith a sort of keynote for all the pol il wine . : . 
ate Sté ~ ‘ t Tr 
mutilated the tatue with a hammer, speculation she indulge . Whenever he 
meared over the pictures, spent millions ‘ M ' e , , 
» law suits before all the courts of | 8Teat chief appears, her words breathe rey 
France; so that according to M. Amédée erence and loyalty; and he iwe he ex ‘ . , , 
Renée’s witty remark, “It was the Fronde | cited when she first met him persisted so | S acto; lea and 
that, aft all as Cardinal Mazarin’s ree | ‘ t 
= af er all, w ardinal Mazarin’s real teadily that her portrait of him ! i " pa 
life-like than those of Madison, Crawford, | *' 
_ — nave seemed to disparage the and Clay Of Crawford in part ula one | = _— fa - ! . 
work of Mr. Fea by calling it a collection | of the dimmest figure in our history. we bucha j ! pro 
of gossip, but much depends on whether | are given an illuminating view Sactues il ligt snd expla fur ! 
or not gossip is collected by one who knows brief appearance serve to pro what a . Satan . n ! 
ie r Wes , hu | ane i ‘ i 
his period Mr. Fea, in many previous | pell was cast on women by the manner of / 
books on the times of Charles IL, has | that packwoodsman Here and the ”" ippe 
2 ¢ P . . | \ . j } { 
hown his command of Stuart literature. | got glimpses of Washington flocking to L find I 
rhe same first-hand knowledge which was | the Capitol, as it continues to do. M ‘ ; ™ : 
lisclosed by “The Flight of the King’ and Smith tells of Sunday service n the House | PCr! , " 
King Monmouth” is amply illustrated in | of Representatives, converted by the femi- | Cf 'POUBNS. silistieaalla as opreete ; 
{ 3 . | ' } 
he present volume nine world into a striking social function angel . . 
| of the great debates when the ame femt — 
4 , . nine world crowded the floors of the Ser ‘ R ! 
I'he First Forty Years of Washington Nocicty . , nen s 
‘ and the House She represen Hayne . _ 
Letters of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith m Ww 
‘ ; ; scat as being occupied by a woman lis ‘ : : 
Edited by Gaillard Hunt New York: [| , . lepa 
: ; ge : ; tener, while the Senator wa engaged in ‘ 
Charles Scribner's Sons $2.50 net | ‘ ' 
| his historical contest with Webst« Not , — 
if anywhere in the world there was a | the least amusing touches of the volume i] ' ! 
more cultivated society than that which | are the description of the far-famed eat howeve | ga ! 
distinguished our national capital during trumpet of Harriet Martineau, and in quite ‘ vu . 
the first forty years of the last century, | another field, the fligh and pursuit of wos ™ eG © ' . . . 
the writer of these letters did not even Washington ladies by Winnebago Indian a biogra ae NOW ae wn 
dream of it She believed profoundly in | The editorial work is competently done . , " 
Washington's charm In one of the letters | by Gaillard Hunt. His candor in presery ” 
she confesses a deep sensibility to pleasure | ing the simplified spelling of the writs n eeitg , . 
and a dread of monotony and quiet. Since and certain even more simplified grammat fa ; & , - 
she was pronouncedly social, these foes ical constructions, contributes to the im which could | ! ' 
were never permitted a triumph Even | pressions of essential veracity apny hn narka at ine 
when she was alone her pen was constantly reng ay h 
busy. At the capture of Washington by M Ps ' h nad : 
the British in 1815 she found refuge in a The Fourth Gospel Its Purpose and Th | fitabl f id mn 5 
wayside country home, and promptly took ology. By Ernest F. Scott. Imported by he Gospel of J and al na . 
up her pen and wrote her husband a full Charles Scribner’ Son New York ed me valuadl , f , :, 
account of her adventures Mrs. Smith's $2 net | ‘ais so 
letters cannot be said to throw much light British criticism of t} Kourth ¢ nel 
on the greater events of our politics, but | has concerned itself chis fly with the que 
! h the qu 
they are nevertheless an engaging contribu ions of authorship and dat: Both the 1 Jhictionary of Christ and the Gasp ! 
tion to history in the form of a lively pi« external and internal evidence have re ited by James Ha Tr. with the a 
ture of social life at Washington Possess peatedly received scholarly amination ance of John A. Selbie, and ¢ ! ad 
ing no special charm in themselves, they | It has become evident. however. that de- | ng of the proofs) of John ¢ 
will be often resorted to for color by | cision on these matters could not be reach- | Volume I. Aaron-——-Knowledge ~» Y 
other writers ed on the basis of quotations from Church (haries Scribner sor t 
She went to Washington in 1800, a bride. | fathers and allusions in the gospel to | This work intimately rela 
Her hush: ad had just founded the National | localities and customs in Palestine, but | “Dictionary of the Bibl y the +m 
Intelligencer as the organ of the Republican | that the problems must wait for wider | editors, which was published ju four vol 
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for the most part the authors 
I ir to have been constrained by the 
f | sed by Dr. ¢ W. Hodge of 
at 4 eton n h article yn Fact and 
! If w ire no » lose Christian- 
‘ nu ibide by the Scripture as an 
x i! authority 
I f treatm ) h \ of the 
\y l Prof J. Weiss of Marburg sets 
‘ vith marvellous lucidity and penetra 
} Ch yjlogy of h Acts und the 
ime ithor has an enlightening article on 
h Ertl of Jesu but such cases art 
N l » find rhey show iowever, what 
I) onary migt have been had its 
\ found the wisdom and courage to 
» | ) il students rather than to 
zma ind apologi for light on his- 
il qu ) Tha ich a ympilation 
uuld be denoted “first of all, a preach- 
! ynary ; not at all compliment 
gymen For we do not believe 
iy lergymen de e encyclopedic 
» preach that angels “form 
i irmy or host,’ secondly a 
a= | hirdly a 10 ind also tha 
f from st 10us feelings’ and 
x , lim l, knowledgs 
ld 
; li} History of the Papacy in the Vineteenth 
Century. By Dr. Frederik Nielsen; trans- 
l under tl lit tion of Arthur James 
: Maso 2 volumes, pp. xiii., 378, 481. New 
re Yor} I P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net 
I vo large volumes, which, under the 
ibove make an interesting contribu- 
) » a much-discussed question, are 
1 the best sense of the word. The 
by nt keen interest in the Frenchreligious 
roversy cannot be satisfied without 
n ! knowledge of the way the Revolution 
" 1 the Church and of the character of 
pa » the Concordat The editor's 
f fl s th spi ha animat 
islato ind explains the unevenness 
WW h, however $s not too appar- 
he work has a title that is not quite 
of conten but the author's 
preface forms us that this is unavoidable 
, ompletion of another volume 
vith the history of Leo XIIL., thus 
iking he work really a survey of the 
¢ Papa he nineteenth century 
Nearly half of the fir volume is given 
. » the relation of Jansenism and Gal- 
i m, the Encyclopeedists and Jesuitism; 
, ibo m of the Order of the Jesuits 
" tl ‘ XIV inder the political pres- 
’ ) hie jourbon family treaty, the 
| rf he Redemptorists, and the 
oseph Il n reforming the condi 
” 0 T monaste« ‘ This is really 
7 | fa y to mnsid ition of the great 
TT i the fortun of the Papacy in- 
iugurated by the French Revolution, from 
n wl i poin the work enters upon the 
" nf lisastrou » the Church The 
{ , yn of the vast wealth of the French 
f r by the abolition of the tithes, the 
ind sale of the Church lands, the 
h 1 the number of the clergy, 
ippression of the Monastic Orders, 
’ , 1 forth little resistance, so tepid waa 
Catholl feeling of the time; but when 
National Assembly attempted to re- 
odel the Church, then the conflict between 
} he Revolutionists and the See of Rome was 
, pita ! 
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out that 
adopted the 


Bishop Nielsen clearly points 
ilthough the 
of freedom of conscience and the 


Assembly had 
principle 
principle of a State Church, it forgot, in 
regulating the affairs of the Church, what 
was due to the scruples of the faithful, and 


returned unwittingly but surely to despotic 


precedents and the old contempt for human 
liberty There is no better statement of 
the steps leading up to the famous conven- 


on defining the nature of the faith than 
is to be found in Bishop Nielsen's account 
f the Concordat The problems of the 
Restoration, the troubled Pontificate of Pius 
IX., the Vatican Council, and the Au/tur- 
e so dealt with as to give us a 
sane and res passing 
of the oldest element of Mediwvalism 
The work accomplishes all that the editor 
claims for it, and recalls the contributions 


kampf a 
trained view of the 


of Stubbs and Creighton. May we soon see 
the third volume dealing with the Pontifi- 
ate of Leo XIII. and exhibiting the same 
characteristics of thoroughness of inves- 


independent judgment 


Vo Man’s Land: A History of Spitsbergen 
from its Discovery in 1596 to the begin 
ning of the Scientific Exploration of the 

Country. By Sir Martin Conway New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


In the long range of books dealing with 
the history of exploration and discovery 
there are few that afford more pleasing 
reading than this by Sir Martin Conway 
Its scope and thoroughness may be gauged 
from the fact that it covers the better part 
of four hundred pages, devoted to a region 
which to the average mind appears little 
more than a bleak and ice-bound spot lying 
toward the eightieth parallel of north lati- 
tude But there are periods in the history 
of Spitsbergen (we follow Mr. 
spelling of the word: from spits, a point, 


Conway's 


having reference to the pointed mountains) 
which show that at times the 
more than it generally appears to us, and 


island was 


that it played no unimportant role in minor 
history. The “No Man’s Land,’ whence the 
ill-fated Andrée expedition started to reach 
the North Pole, 
loon expedition, that of Mr. 


and where the second bal- 
Wellman, has 
but recently established its base, a land 
whose furthest point is only 930 miles from 
the Pole, 
vast interior ice flelds have saved it from 
has had 


and whose ice-bound shores and 


the grasp of nations—this country 
its place in the industrial development of 
the world We are told in Mr. Conway's 


narratives, that less 


work, and in other 
than three centuries ago, or more precisely, 
n the period between 1623 and 1644, when 
there had been an unusual development in 
the whale-oil industry, in which the Danes, 
the Dutch, and the English had rival in 
terests, certain features of European life 
were transplanted to this far-off region 
The sea front at Smeerenburg was lined 
cooling 


with warehouses, furnaces, and 


there were maisons de_ pierre 


troughs, 
| beaucoup de loges ou cabannes, et pour 
defense un fort, muni d'artillerie, and even 
a church. Whether or not this unique set 
tlement, which Zorgdrager believes well de 
‘Blubbertown,”’ 


served its local appellation, 
had at the time of its greatest prosperity 
a summer population, of 
20,000, as some 


10,000 or even 
historians hold, or only 


ibang Boswes 
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! 

1.000 to 1,200, as the author of the book hild in go al ’ f put Schiapars observed them to be connected 
before us thinks more likely, it furnishes | ff il nderf ft t by band f the same color as themselves 
an interesting subject for the geographer } i , ‘ ‘ . . : rtior . 1)? ' 

4 few ruins, the battered remains of a long | , or ae he , ied : rh, oan 
line of capstans, and scraps of rusted iron _ ‘ : ; eer eo? ; is 
are all that to-day tell of a prosperous in- a oe : : cere ~ ms ; 
dustry that was carried on at a _ point or : al ; 
further north than the point at which Kane n f aA ft . , aoe ; P i ae nna 
abandoned the Advance or Cape Sabine , — eee : 2 + > . 
where the tragedy of the Greely expedition vel ‘ . . ; . a ¢ Atel 
was enacted sali ol : . ' ’ * ; . , 

Sir Martin Conway's work is a model of rs ‘ ' n lis I 
painstaking research The main text is | , 
supplemented by a list of principal voyages | 
to Spitsbergen recorded from 1847 ) 100 
(with useful explanatory notes), a bibliog- | Hi 


raphy of history and geography, a disserta 





tion on Spitsbergen cartography, a « 
nological list of maps, and a history of 

Spitsbergen nomenclature before the nine i 

teenth century. The numerous illustrations, ! 
many of them borrowed from the earlier 
texts and carefully reproduced, contribute ware : - . , A be 
not a little to the ge neral attractiveness of — na } ‘ 


the volume | 8] te gul ly 


The Children of the Nation: How Their ‘ wii that wor know " . 
Health and Vigor Should be Promoted by | longer be tl ! 
the State By Sir John E. Gorst New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co Pp. x 297 
$2.50 


Not as an outsider does Sir John E. Gorst hildrer With t legisla ! » ff 1 : P 
approach the problems which he handles so ; : 
fearlessly in “‘The Children of the Nation.” i hy Lithough e advocat i r more I j oe ‘ et meek ot 
From 1895 to 1902, he was Vice-President of he igh y m of f ling \ ! i to | a ff ” ‘ ) - higt 
the Committee of Council for Education— nnot be a pauper he 1 ntals ga 
the position which, before the reconstruction hose who fear e pauperizing of the f 
of the Education Department, corresponded | | through this 8 List eg ition for ' eM ' 7 hich M 
to the present President of the Board of born with a right to : 
Education. His experience of the difficul by othe till old enough to maintain " +} - » } ' ’ ¢ 
ties which hamper an English Minister of elf, and the child of tl i as de pian Agar: 
Education, who had to administer laws | Pcheent ut 
which put the interests of the Church of | POOr, Parent lay be paul but ¢ ‘ ‘ 
England and the National Society befor ld by the opprobric me of pauy ) : 
the interests of the children for whom the . Ast is p 
schools ought to exist, probably turned his 
attention to the subjects of the present 
volume Sir John E. Gorst is now seventy- 
two; since his retirement from the Edu A jifelong uM va 
cation Department in 1902, he has beer 
out of the hurly burly of politics. He can 
leok back on a long and successful life Bi » 1906 and du 
and his bitter attack on the “Governing nt 
Classes of England’’ cannot be regarded as 
the clamor of a disappointed politician or 
the envious utterances of one of the have- 
nots It can only be the taint of phi 
lanthropy,”’ of which one of his Conserva 


tive colleagues accused him at the time he sta le W are all Ss ul . . ; ging | i heaves 


was Under Secretary of India, that leads well-remembered d im of Ut! l ' Or : one in 

him to condemn alike Conservatives and 

Liberals for their want of care for the I nu ive g 

children of the nation ‘ 1 eye fa mi ) " 
The bogey of Socialism cannot frighten j | e well qualified to 

Sir John Gorst—at any rate not when : 

children are the objects of what some Scrence. i ‘ i e featur of a 


listic treatment It is not 


might term Soc 


Socialism, he insists, to asse! hat children 7 rt iuthor give in 

have a legal right to be maintained by Wars and Its Mustery By | \ ‘ ! f the dificultt wh 

others, until they are of age to maintain joston: Little, trown & Co $2 ne ‘ j ered D letecting 

themselves Under maintenance he tin awe oad Bin Gane B I iltimate 1ece in K 

cludes food, clothes, lodging, and care in caw % ; rhe Ma . f aT rhe main purpose 

sickness If the parents do not provide 

these, it is the duty of the ta to step ! Nii Sehiay iM fror 1 naturalist " 

in and either compel the parents to fulfil | known work on Mar by mapping mor He arguc trongly that tl 

their duty, or if this is impracticable, to | precisely than his predecessors the bluish ‘ innot po bly be v 

take the duty upon itself ‘This is not | green regions From their color, and the natura He idopta the 
‘ > 4 


Socialism,’ he repeats, “it is a description | seeming probabilities of the cas: hese re¢ view of Lowel that we be have to do 
of the law of the land.” That a single | gions were formerly surmiced to be oceans with long and comparatively narrow strips 
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The Funk & Wagnalls Co. will bring 
out a translation of J. Grasset’s ‘“‘Demi- 
fous et Demiresponsables.” 

The two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Linnwus will be celebrated on a 
grand seale in Upsala on May 23 and 24 
under the auspices of the scientific asso- 
ciations of Sweden. Invitations have been 
sent to the leading learned societies, to 
famous naturalists, and to the universi- 


ties of Germany and other lands to parti- 
cipate in the celebration Among thos« 
who expect to be present is the vetcran 
zoologist of Jena, Prof. E. Haeckel 


The Munich WVedizinische Wochenschrift 
reports that the Bundesrat has definitely 
decided that, beginning with the coming 
summer semester, candidates can enter 


upon the study of medicine who are grad 
uates only of the Oberrealschulen, and that 


accordingly they need offer neither Latin 
nor Greek It is, however, demanded that 
before admission to practice the medical 
graduates must show that in the mean- 
while they have taken the Latin course 
in the semi-classical Realgymnasium 
through the Lower Secunda class; for thi 
a testimonial from the authorities of a 
secondary school suffices, no examination 


being demanded. 


Drama. 


Bischofsherg 
Hauptmann 


Lustspiel 
New York 


Jungfern 
Gerhart 


Stechert & 


lhie rom 
vou 
G 

Nearly a has elapsed since Ger 
hart 


Glashttlenmarchen 


year 


published his four-act 


“Und 
the 


Hauptmann 
tanzt!"’—a 
that 


Pippa 


unique departure in fantastical 


provoked the student of German drama to 
renewed interest in the Silesian artist 
Now, while the literary world is again ex 
pecting something new and worthy from his 
pen, he offers a five-act piece termed a 
comedy, tossed off in the interval between 
his last serious efforts The result is dis 
tinctly disappointing, for it is ne'‘ther a 


good comedy nor a comedy at all; and eveo 


those of Hauptmann’s admirers, who assert 
that a poet should write all that bubbles 
within him, must wish that he had sup- 
pressed this play before it was staged, o1 
even printed. Of late, Hauptmann has 
steadily kept pace with Sudermann in turn- 
ing out drama after drama; but this last 
work from the shop of “Die versunkens 
Glocvcke" suggests the thought that if 
Hauptmann were to retire from the lists 
awhile and recuperate those forces once so 


his ultimat« 
be 


fruitful and promising position 


1 
secure 
To 


Jungfern 


literature would higher and more 


“Die 
that 
though, 


begin with, there is no plot in 


Bischofsberg,”’ none 
of 
the author of “Hannele,” or 
Henschel,” fa 


mous for laying out, or at least completing, 


vom ol 


ecms worthy Hauptmann, to 


even 


the truth, 


“Puhrmanona was never 


the plots of his tales Agathe Ruschewey, 
a half-orphan and one of four daughters 
living on a country estate on the Saale, 
was courted by Dr. Griinwald, who, dis 


couraged by her father, buried himself in 





the pampas of South America. In the 
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meantime the father died; the girl became f the first I t } he As Z \ 
ill, and was the recipient of attentions rheatre on Monday ev I A gen Mutua ! j era ‘ 
from Dr. Nast, the town Oberlehrer, a ne comedy of intrigu ging to the wid gem 1 a 
man of ability, but dried to the core with — ec} h ' ‘ rdou - ; 8 
book-learning and fastidious notions of pro Masival an lh eieh e ’ z a ip 
priety On Agathe's recovery Nast es ; . tion. 7 
urged his suit; and supported by a busy- ; , sh é iz a son 1a sa 
body aunt, wrung from the timid and dis Mega sania . ! ‘ 
tracted girl the promise of hand and heart om ' less +SveE ‘han : working 
But now Dr. Griinwald returns and becomes her, it is an uncomm v ide pla és urical a 
the guest of the guardian uncle The ar- yiih an el \ y i i ’ va 
rogant teacher is deluded by a vagabond lramatic or human inte “ h gu rf 
who exhibits a carved ivory cross (belong strikine max owing i fa 

ng to one of the girls), pretends that he ty in invention, is fo ! t ’ genera yund. M 
found it at the bottom of an old well, and pathe nd itisfa ’ y M 
induces the pedagogue to explore the pit ynta 3; some ¢£ i " : j \ M 8) ‘ 
for other precious antiquities The vaga- ind ret t ‘ ‘ f W } ‘ " 
bond's plan is, in reality, the scheme of ‘ life with no | t I , 
Otto, an adopted son and art student, whom ory deals with the eff f \ ! woak ind 
Nast had offended The ragged beggar and plor pr 
the silk-hatted Oberlehrer explore the well | 
it the moment chosen for a family picnic ho wa nee the he 
nearby They bring to light a chest, ap la E | H lef MI iH 
parently very old, but containing variou pe I il 
kinds of modern sausage, placed there half g the fu acts in 
an hour before by Otto The realization lent into the hands of a ! Sena 
that he has been made a laughing-stock vho proposes » us Ji 
so piques D Na that he t 3 and Mrs Alcott appeals > a lerly ambas ‘ + +) 
Griinwald, of course ippears » pre h lo \ s familial 
claims who ha long been " 

The above outline shows how shallow her dim He ecu in yrds . et gate ) vA 
the story, how hackneyed the material, r lor he ippression 2 bocu " he rn ‘ ct } ‘ 
calling more than one incident in mediocre ment on the ground that it is a state pape liom of } fu he R 
novels, such as Sudermann’s Es War.” and when this device seems likely » fa nd the Celestial City rhe 
Moreover, the Lustspiel is almost wholly | boldly seizes an opportunity of destroying lialogue irred wet he ¢ fb 
wanting in real humor, and can pass as a But the excitement prov: much » he Valley of Humilia 5 
comedy in neither the modern nor the older for him, and in the moment of \ ae © ymit with Apolly Var Fa 
classical sense. For downright fun it falls | falls dead The shock break M Ml t} , il Mou n r 
short of Hauptmann’'s earlier “Schluck und olt’s spirit, and she retires from the Meld Chr an ji i to have been play 
Jau”’; and one may look in vain for th: making full confession and sc TeRCerInS markabl ‘ M ( n 
scintillations of repartee characterizing the Love VhoO was already cooling in fh , to play Chi 
model ‘“‘Minna von Barnhelm.”’ Nor are there 0 8 JOUNgSE Bae PurLs val. Her | ¢ 
any vivid scenes such as in the tavern in t for happi , — 
“Und Pippa tanze!"’ unless the intrusion of | '®F 4 Series of hignty 
the vagabond with his ladder at the family ispen 
festival be admitted in comparison. The: maintained with indisputable sk 
are eighteen characters, but none except 
Nast is real flesh and blood; some, includ 
ing Agathe, are tolerable suggestions of | “UCUTS'Y Teasenable ¢ a ( 
reality, but several are mere phantoms i sxecteey ; so seaiasto i I 
The play contains some vinegary ob ' : 
vations about education and a poke now |” pikes , ee ee ries r 
and then in the ribs of the arrogant Ge ;, ‘ 
man Schulwesen—as when the inflated Na , 
is made to exclaim, “Die deutsche Schul ; , eam te ) | ore t 
st musterhaft! Musterhaft, sage ich las : , ¥ 
ist eine Tatsache! but there is neith: : oigasee ; ea \ i ! 
the sharp satire of Der Biberpelz’ no , 
the dialectical novelty and mystical charm of v . f du r 
of “Und Pippa tanzt!"’ Of all the works no J. Ha y M - 
of Hauptmann thus far given to the world ge of R Vhich wa yduced ' ' ‘ id 

ind how rich in variety and genius they W allack r ‘ Monday ey ‘ — 
are, after all! Die Jungfern vom Bis nd n ) i marriagt f Am ‘ , , . ‘ horiture 
chofsberg’’ is least likely to contribute to i ‘ s to impover wd English no u i] 
his lasting fame How far it fell short eated in a fresh and, but for ror work tie ' for his 
of the expectations of the crowd that fought nanship wenious manne! r lea hontes many of his piano pi 7 


its way into the Lessingtheater in Berlin | good, bu he illustrativ jetails are una = pieces d'occasion n whi 


may be judged by the comments of th eptabl Lord Delcombe, soured by th , much that is trivial and commonpla M 
’ ¢ tra Use é Mai ¢ nit L} i =: 
daily press, in which such expressions as | fidelity of his first wife, whom he has d 


Shedlock no h book on the Pian ) ) 


tieftraurigen Abend, verlorenen Abend, and | yorced, becomes a confirmed yn and Sonate, goes 30 far as to say tha his 


Theaterskandal were frequent maintains that sentimental marriage is an | thinking the sonata in C minor is the only 


—— - absurdity But as gambling has brought one in which Mozart was entirely absorbed 
Leo Ditrichstein has long been known as | »!@ to the verge of utter ruin, he proposes n his art. This may be true of the sonatas 
a writer of more or less successful farcical | Marriage to an American heiress upon a as a whole, but in most of them there are 


comedies, not always of the most admirable | Purely rational basis, she to enjoy the sections that are worth keeping efore 
description, but his name has never yet | 80cial advantages of bis title and hi 
been associated with a piece of such solid he spending of her money She agrees, Hans von Biilow declared that the time 


and they begin a platonic union, which had come when, in order to keep Hayda 


’ 


‘have | amateurs and students 


quality as “The Ambitious Mrs. Alcott,’ 
which he has written in collaboration with | proves tolerably successful, until each per- | and Mozart among the immortals, we must 


{ the 


Percival Pollard, and which was presented ' ceives the special virtues of the other, and ' ainputate the dead and dying parts of 
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p ' 
Ca 2 Hall, I lay after 
l l iz. Wa Safon- 
PI efore 
lo ! ha 
I Symphony O : The 
| ntary 
1ikovskvy's 
mphon R ) 
} ] majo ) t | h 
Wage } josef 
! at h 
" ! ! P harmon 
iged a lo I orches 
\ of 110 
mcert given by the Royal 
1 in the Opera Hou it Berlin 


‘elix Weingartner introduced to the 


1 symphonic work by Dr. J. Paul 


in which an attemp s mad by 
use of the drums, to suggest an 
on of Vesuvius The composition, 
entitled Pompe i lesigned 

ure in tones a revival of that per- 
y, and its renewed destruction by 
ino Among the many themes em 
one hears frequent repetition of 
es from the familiar song Funi- 
unicula The piece closes with a 


rolonged sullen growl from the drums, 


is meant to indicate that the gay 


the new city of pleasure has been 


hered under a blanket of lava and 


The work was very well received 





\ ff Counterpoin its Appli- 
i a Decorativ Pr by Dr 
K yn, will be published soon by 
Frowde The author points out that 


who have had some experience in 


g the science of music will have 


that the general crudity of students’ 


n applied counterpoint, that is, in 
ind in modern polyphon writing, 
to the ignorance of the origin, 
and aims of scholastic counter- 

By showing the historical status 


ind by tracing vrinciples which are 


or a time, Dr. Kitson seeks to 
hat holastic counterpoint is the 
ym of all progr inder harmonic 


HW MOLOFE \ WORK EGYPT 
( March 2 
f | ! keyp ex 
! ti Vth pain il All 
i mm ) m 1 erence 
lead a t ve] i 1 im the 
lema if knowledge inl he new 
ymciou Museum of Cairo the proud 
} who ruled the Mediterranean 
sho lived in the greatest luxury and 


ind bullt the most iperbtomb 


le by side in rude coffins which 
been maidered fit for 

' By the trony of fate the 
eligio pa on of the lives, a 
oned and burial place, 


lenied them, and they can now 


1 for five plastres Mummy cloths 
ind the Rames of three genera 
he | impre ve faces alone being 
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visible but the bodies of Ua and Tua, 
which were buried with the greatest love 
and care by their daughter Queen Tyi, are 
ympletely exposed, with the golden plate 
embalmer at the side 

The very costliness wa of course the 
fatal error in these burials. The first rob- 
berile detected by archwologists are those 
of the trusted and well-paid undertakers 
themselves, who slipped out the jewels 
from beneath the massive and slowly des- 
cending lids of the splendid sarcophagi. 
Then came the plundering by the Egyptians 
during the loosely governed period of priest 
rule, followed by the plunderings of the 
! SSIV waves of conquerors of Egypt, 
ind the long and extremely artful plunder- 
ng of the Arabs, which is still in progress 
despite precautions of the Government 
Finally, in the nineteenth century there ar- 
ve the scientific grave. robbers, animated 
vy loftier motives, but the most thorough 
a 


ind ruthless despoilers of all—digging on a 


vast scale, with small armies of highly 
1 


i1ined and we organized laborers 


At one of the great excavations which I 


visited a vertical section seventy feet deep 


had been cut through the burial places of 
six successive civilizations, terminating 
with the Greek, Roman, Coptic, and recent 
Skulls grinned at us from every corner, 
limb bones lay about in profusion; at one 
point twenty or more coffins were huddled 
side by side. Since wood is extremely 
searce in Egypt, these coffins when broken 
up into splinters are set aside until eve- 
ning and then divided among the laborers 
as a special gratuity. Formerly the skele- 
tons were treated with similar unconcern 
and perhaps sold to be ground up into 
mummy paint’; but now that the scientific 
value of the skeleton as a means of deter- 
mining race is recognized, they are care- 
fully kept together in most of the excava- 
tions, placed in small boxes, and sent to 
Dr. G. Elliot Smith in Cairo for compara- 
ve study. The very important conclusions 
drawn from this relatively new branch of 
Egyptology. namely, the unity of the Egyp- 
in race from the palewolithic to the pres- 
ent age, are chiefly due to this modest but 
listinguished anatomist. 


One's second impression of the modern 
work here is that the period of briliant dis- 
covery has passed by, the chief exceptions 
being the extraordinarily successful finds 
of Theodore M. Davis at Luxor. The period 
has set in of exact, patient, and exhaustive 
research, animated by the German spirit of 
thoroughness It is generally conceded that 
France, the country which with several men 
of genius led the way, is not at present 
holding its own. G. C. C. Maspero, the di- 
rector of the Museum as well as of Egyp- 
tian archwological research, a man of great 
erudition, beloved and respected by all, is 
now advanced in years. The arrangement, or 
conspicuous lack of arrangement and label- 
ling, of the wonderful collections in the 

w Museum, is a sign of the need of some 
cnergetic new blood in this institution 
Similarly, the work In the fleld, in the many 

concessions,’’ as they are called, along 
he Nile, sadly needs coérdination. At some 
points the methods are quite beyond criti- 
cism, not a bone or a token or a record 
which could possibly be of any value as his- 
torical evidence is lost Careful photo- 
graphs are taken at every stage of the 
work. The mastering motive of the present 





. 








period is the search for historical evidence, 
not for museum loot; and such evidence is 
often found in ways and objects of little or 
no museum value, certainly of no exhibition 
value. At other points some impatience for 
more immediate and striking results may 
be observed; certain museum authorities at 
home who are supplying the funds must be 
kept good humor by a infrequent 
shipment of exhibition material This 
the spirit of the “head hunter” in palwon- 


in not 


is 


tology, of the man who sacrifices the skele 
ton of an extinct animal for the more strik 
ing head. It is this diversity of aim and of 
method which should be held check 
the central authority of the Cairo Museum 
While the materials of research differ with 


in by 


the different dynasties, the problems ar¢ 
everywhere the same, and the methods 
should be the same. When Mariette, the 
famous French explorer, left few detailed 


records of his excavations, Egyptian history 
Now that 
of evidence has been destroy 


suffered a severe blow. an enor 


mous amount 
ed or thrown into the dump 


convinced that 


heaps, one is 
shred which 


must be scrupulously preserved 


every survives 

It is gratifying to an American to find his 
countrymen taking a prominent if the 
leading place in the excavations, 
hear of American funds liberally 
tributed, and of American scholars at work 
all along the Nile from Giza to Wadi Halfa 
Prof. James H. Breasted’s volume re- 
garded as a standard history of Egypt; the 
author is now copying all the inscriptions 
between Assouan and Wadi Halfa, or the 
first cataracts. Materials for 
even more thorough historical writings are 
being gathered by two other Americans Dr 
A Dr. A. M. Lythgoe 
No is doing for the art history 
of Egypt than Mr With these men 
are many younger Americans who will mak: 
their place in Egyptology. 
all 
the American 


not 
present 


to con 


is 


and second 


George Reisner and 


one more 


Davis. 


Especially 
to 


and 
that 
methods are generally regard- 
ed as beyond cri 


above is it gratifying learn 


to spirit, 


is earnestly to be 


either 


It 


sm as 
scope, or thoroughness 


desired that 


the museums and other support- 
ing institutions and individuals at home 
will also be patient and consider that the 
prosecution of this investigation must be 
their chief concern, and that museum speci- 
mens are a by-product 
Immense undertakings are now in prog 
ress Beginning our review in the north, 
we find Dr. Reisner at the Giza pyramids, 
having extended his field to the abandoned 
Italian and, as the writer un lerstands, 
French concessions. He is now in his tenth 
year in Egypt, and a life work lies be- 
fore him. For the first seven years he was 
attached to the University of Californ a, 
with funds provided by Mrs. Phabs Hearst; 
during the last three years he has served 
Harvard University and the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. At present his excava- 
tions are at the eastern base of the small- 


er of the three Giza pyramids, that of Men 
kura, the enormous 
blocks of facing granite, which, it is hoped 
may have the 


sanct 


where he is removing 


been indirect means of pro 
of 
may see the perfection o 


modern excavation; not an jota of evidence 


teoting 
temple 


some uaries the pyramid 


f 


Here one 


escapes; the laborers are the most perfect- 
ly trained, the most honest, and the best 
disciplined in Egypt The volumes pub 
lished or now in press under Dr. Reisner’s 
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direction are devoted to tl} Iture of the 
early dynasties, and yn with 
the pre-dynastic or pre} iltures 
among the Egyptians of t! ig One 
volume is devoted entire ) first dy 
nasty; another volume v g tt f 
to the ninth dynasties is in prepara 
A few miles farther south Dr. Borckhardt 
head of all the Germa: Xx} n 
Egypt, is now engaged in a similarly thor 
ough manner, but not up yu ) OX 
sive a seale, with the pyramids Abus 
n the interests of the Berlin Mu Con 
nuing down the plateau at Sakh " he 
e polis of Memphis, ID .. £. Q 1! 
he fleld representative i rf ’ 
special explorations of the Cairo Museum 
s a most able and enthusia roa 
He is in his second year at th H 
an be best observed the ot i x 
cavation Along the ex mie i i lz 
if the desert, in the se Sul , ) ) 
successive burials nm the nt ) 
which cut into the es or tt it rf 
older tombs, the initial dif o 1 
ate a dump which shall n ) om 
valuable area of future arch Her 
too, is best seen the easter no n rf 
the Libyan sands, which have he only 
thing that has effectively mcealed these 
bordering tombs The Cairo Yuseum re 
serves for s own exploration the entire 
Memphis necropolis of Sakkara as well as 
the two more southerly pyramids of Dash 
ur The historical method of search 
a me consumer, and even at Dr. Quibell’s 
fairly rapid rate of progress, 4 half n 
tury will be needed to ymplete the ent 
prise ° 
Some ten miles further south Dr. Lythgoe 
is beginning his excavations for the Metro 
politan Museum of Art of New York rhe 
concession is regarded as valuable, prom 
ising fine results The excavations are 
starting. as at Giza and Abusir, in the tem 
ple on the eastern face of the most north 
erly of the two pyramids. Like Dr. Reisner 
Dr. Lythgoe is a graduate of Harvard, with 
a special training in the University of Ber 
lin: and he has had five years in the field 
with Reisner himself. He is the ‘author of 
one of the important volumes in the Re 
ner series. He has ample means, which he 
is expending judiciously with a large fore: 
of well-trained workers, and with full real 
ization that the surest results will be ot 
tained by thorough procedure through a 
long and difficult campaign 
This completes the list of pyramids wl 
work is under way The ancient southerly 
pyramid of Medum is reserved for the Cairo 
Museum, and is not now being touched 
Two hundred miles to the south, near the 
exquisite Temple of Abydos, Dr. John Gar 
stang is digging in tombs of the eleventh 
dynasty for the Museum of the University 
of Liverpool. He has a large and enthusi 
astic camp of laborers from Guft Among 
them are many typical Egyptians, with pro 
files resembling thos on the ancient 
tombs; perhaps some of these very men or 
boys have in their veins the widely dis 
tributed royal blood From this region of 
Abydos is reported an illustration of the 
vandalism of defective methods An arch»- 
ologist, who need not be named, was busy 


he 
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on a valuable conession 
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Petrie, 
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Finance. 
TREASURY RELIEF FOR THE MARKETS 
Relea by the Treasury to the money 
narke of some $15,000,000 cash within a 
week, ha brought to the New York As- 
ite Banks, whose position a month ago 
was the weakest for hat date nee 1890 
the largest surplus rve repo d at the 
id of March in any bi ) he past 
ven years rhe f wi mely, and 
thereby hang t ile When the dis 
le on the tock exchange became 
icute in the early pa of March, peo 
ple began to ask, mor rl anxiously 
| What will the Treasury do to help the 
market? In this column, last October, were 
| fully set forth the condit which gave 
any warrant for such appeal to the Govern 
men he possible metl f relief, and 
Secretary Shaw ipplica f£ them. For 
veral reason h the onsidera 
| tior appeared ina w and somewhat al 
tered light the opening of March. At that 
| me $ iry Shaw wa led by M 
| Cortelyou. The general judg Vas that 
from him no such stretching of the | el 
| of the law could be exy la rom M1 
Shaw, who had over pped all pr dent 
first by atcepting i collateral agains 
| public deposits with the bank vt he se 
| curities than United Stat Government 
bond cond, by ruling that publ mor 
ley, one actually in the rreasury wo 
vault ould be paid over to bank depos 
toris third, by lva ig public fund o 
| banks on the express stipulation that h 
fund hould t 1 in ir gz gold im 
| port 
But eve issuming th S iry Cortel 
you would refu to follow the preceden 
| of M Shaw, there wer ilso several par 
iculars in which he had wider latitude In 
the opening week rf March Congress 
| amended the law which governs deposit of | 
public moneys. To the old law, which had | 
n ubstance remained unchanged = since 
isf4d, there were two rious objections 
| One was, th lid tr illow receipts from | 
| custom be placed in bank—a wise ex 
| mn 1864, becau paym of duties | 
n gold, it id of depre | Government 
| pape wa then qu ! ind because this 
ime gold had » 1 1 by the Govern 
rie > meet the nt debt. But, | 
iturally the iso fo uch exception end 
| 
itw gt ur i wl pecte pay | 
t re resumed The other objectio 
had art ! rig I law of 1864 
provided that the 8 ry of the Treas | 
hould qu na | nh in which | 
publ money wa pl | » give satis | 
| fu ny urity by lep [with the 
Ire ury] of United ate bonds and other 
“ for tl ife keep ind prompt pay 
ment of such money | 
Around the words ud otherwise much 
ontroversy has recently d There was 
however, little doubt as to what the phrase 
meant In reply to questioning on the | 
| floor of the United States Senate. the au | 
thor of the proviso declared that it meant | 
the personal bond of a bank president,which 
had at time been required, not as a sub 
stitute for Government bond collateral, but 


in addition to it 


able question, conte 
bond i sine qua n 
posit For everal 


The law, beyond reason 


‘mplated Gov 
on for uch 1 
decades after 


N ation. 


ernment 
mnk de 
the law 


[\ 
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requirement was met with- 
the how- 


was passed, the 


out difficulty. In past ten years, 


ever, not only have Government deposits in 
bank risen from $11,000,000 to $150,000,000, 
but national banknote circulation, against 


United States bonds 
quired as security, has increased from $ 
to $597,000,000: in the 
in for 
bonds, the total supply outstanding is hard 
$70,000,000 greater than 
and would be much less, but 
during the Spanish war 

As a result, the banks have found it 
more difficult the 
bonds with which to qualify as depositary 
In this fact, Secretary Shaw justified 
overstepping of the law. The so-called 
rich bill 
lutelgy of the absurd exclusion 
but 


| which, also, are re- 


ti) - 
of 
Government 


000.000 and face 


| : 
| this increase demand 


ten ago 


Issues 


ly years 


for the 


more 


and to get United States 
his 
Ald- 
of six weeks ago disposed abso- 
of 


it 


customs 
handled 
the question of collateral security, rather 
queerly. of revoking the old re 
quirement of United States bonds, and de 
left 


adding 


revenue from bank deposits; 


Instead 


claring what would be acceptable, it 





the 


the 


old proviso as it stood, merely 
following sentences: 
| 

That the Secretary shall, on or before the 
Ist of January of each year, make a publi 
statement of the securities required during 
the year for such deposits. Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall dis- 
tribute the deposits herein provided for, as 
far as practicable, equitably among the dif 


ferent States and sections. 

In form, this amendment gave no fresh 
authority; but since the author of the bill 
declared in the Senate that the proviso for 
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seseneeeeee Arthur Christopher Benson 
Ready Immediately 


Beside Still Waters 


Uniform with “* The Upton Letters.”’ Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 


A record of the sentiments, the changing opinions, and the quiet course of 
life of a young man whom an unexpected legacy has freed from the necessity of 
leading an active lite in the world of affairs. The book aims to win men back to the 
joys of peaceful work, and simplicity, and friendship, and quiet helpfulness. It is, 
too, a protest against the rule or tyranny of convention, the appetite for luxury, 
power, excitement, and strong sensation. 


Earlier Books by Mr. Benson 
Ae Laer" From a College Window 


Crown Svo, $1.25 net. 
‘Mr. Benson has written nothing equal to this mellow and full flavored book. 
rom cover to cover it is packed with personality; from phrase to phrase it reveals a 
thoroughly sincere and unaffected effort of self-expression; full-orbed and four-square, 
it is a piece of true and simple literature.’’"— London Chronicle. 


9th / mpression The Upton Letters 


Crown Svo, $1.25 net, 


‘‘A piece of real literature of the highest order, beautiful and fragrant. To 
review the book adequately is impossible. . . . It is in truth a precious thing.”’ 
— Week's Survey. 








‘‘A book that we have read and reread if only for the sake of its delicious 
Havor. . . . Nothing so good of its kind. . . . The letters are beautiful, 
quiet and wise, dealing with deep things in a dignified way.""—Christian Register. 
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ANONYMOUS 


Uniform with ‘From a College Window.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 





‘ This beautiful and remarkable book. . . . Hardly any book since ‘Jn 
Viemoriam’ has presented such notable claims to the consideration of popular theol- 
ovy. The book really possesses uncommon beauty, and is not likely to be forgotten 
in a single season or a single year.’’-—London Telegraph. 


The Letters of One 


By CHARLES H. PLUNKETT. Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 


\ young novelist’s letters to the woman he loves. None of the woman’s letters 
are given, yet the papers glow with the potent charm of her beauty and bring the 
reader under the spell of her ardent, tender, sweet, and wholesome nature. 
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